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IT  is  the  purpofe  of  the  following  pages 
to  give  a  general  view  of  the  circum- 
g    Itances  and  interefts  of  the  French  Revolu- 
^    tion,  and  the  French  war,  as  they  appear  to 

me  in  the  month  of  October  ^795. 
<        The  attempt  prefents  many  difcourage- 
inents  at  the  outfet;   the  objeds  are  ex- 
ten  five,  numerous,  and  complicated  ;    they 
are,  as  yet,  too  near  to  us  to  be  juftly  efti* 
mated,  and  in  a  courfe  of  varying  move- 
ment, which  baffles  every  attempt  to  place 
0  them  in  any  precife  and  fettled  point  of 
g  view. 

A  2  The 
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The  mind  of  every  man  has  been  fatigued 
by  long  agitations  amidft  thefe  bewildered 
and  unnatural  fcenes,  and  is  brought  with 
reludlance,  pain,  and  loathing,  to  a  new 
confidera,tion  of  them. 

I  mall,  neverthelefs,  try  to  ftate  my  ideas 
with  candour  and  with  plainnefs,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  offer  themfelves. 
The  fame  ideas  have  been  feparately  dif- 
cufTed  by  many :  the  tafk,  which  I  prefcribe 
to  myfelf,  is  to  bring  them  together,  and  to 
lead  them  to  certain  conclufions. 

If  in  the  refult,  I  can  contribute  either 
to  a  jufl  appreciation  of  the  great  interefts 
in  queflion,  or  in  any  degree  aflift  others 
more  able  to  form  fuch  an  appreciation, 
I  fhall  think  that  my  time  and  attention 
have  been  employed  to  good  effect,  both 
politically  and  morally. 

§  2.  The  people  of  France  have  been  m 
a  ftate  of  infurredtion  from  the  month  of 
July,  1789,  and  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  fo- 
reign powers  from  the  time  of  their  de- 
9  crees 
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crees*  of  war  agninft  the  Emperor,  and 
their  invafion  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  April,  1792.  This  combined  preffure  o£ 
interior  and  exterior  troubles  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  a  fufpenfion  of  commerce,  a 
failure  of  manufactures,  an  interruption  of 
agriculture,  a  great  emigration,  diiburfe- 
ments  from  the  public  treafure  beyond  any 
example  among  nations,  large  exhortations 
of  fpecie,  and  a  dearth  of  the  neceflaries  of 
life.  To  thefe  evils  we  may  add  the  ex- 
cels of  individuals  and  of  factions  ftrug- 
gling  for  the  aicendency,  and  a  train  of 
miferies  refulting  from  anarchy,  commo- 
tions, civil  war,  pillage,  and  maffacres,  with 
and  without  the  colour  of  law. 

*  Premier  Decrct.  "  Le  rot  de  Hongrie  &  de  Bo+ 
u  beme  a  attente  a  la  fouverainete  jiatlonaley  en  declarant 
u  voulolrjoutenir  la  caufe  des  princes  poJjejJtonni'S  en  Alfqce^ 
"  qui  ontconftatnment  refufe  lei  indemnitfc  qtti  leur  ont  tit 
«  offtrtes?  &c. 

Second  Deere t.  cc  IS dffcmblce  National  fidik  a# 
4<  ferment  qu'elle  a  fait  de  n1  entreprendre  aucunc  guerre* 
*c  dans  fejprlt  de  conquete,  ne  frend  Its  armes  que  pour  ie 
u  maintien  de  fa  libtrte,"  &c, 

The 
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The  military  and  naval  exertions,  (at 
from  being  broken  by  fuch  a  paroxyfm, 
have  been,  aided  and  maintained  by  it* 
The  French  armies,  employed  in  the  latter 
part  of  1793  and  in  1794,  are  fa  id  to  have 
amounted  to  800,000  men:  in  fome  re- 
ports of  the  Convention  they  were  ftated  at 
i, 000,000  j  at  this  hour  they  cannot  be 
cftimated  at  lefs  than  600,000. 

It  would  be  here  unmanly  not  to  fpeak 
of  their  military  fuccefs  in  the  terms  which 
are  due  ta  it.  Much  of  that  fuccefs  may  in 
truth  be  attributed  to  the  overbearing  force 
of  numbers;  but  much  was  the  refult  alfo 
of  their  own  talents,  adivity,  and  perfe- 
verance.  They  have  fhewn  to  the  world, 
that  an  undifciplined  multitude,  brought; 
into  the  field  paftly  through  an  enthufiafm 
of  the  popular  mind,  but  more  by  the  in- 
fluence and  urgency  of  famine,  force,  and 
terror,  may  learn,  under  felf-taught  generals, 
to  defeat  the  beft  difciplined  armies,  headed 
by  their  fovereigns  in  perfon,  and  conducted 

by 
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by  officers  of  the  firft  abilities  and  expe- 
rience. I  enter  not  into  other  caufes  of  their 
fuccefs .;  they  would  Iea4  me  into  details  to 
which  hiflory  will  render  juftice.  The  con^ 
fequences  are,  that  Europe  has  been  overrun* 
The  torrent  of  conqueft  and  defolation  is 
ftill  ruftnng  forwards;  and  thofe  who  dire<3: 
the  war  profefs  not  to  fufpend  their  efforts, 
till  they  mall  have  dictated  a  pacification, 
which  (according  to  their  decree  palled  a 
few  days  ago)  is  to  unite  to  their  empire, 
cither  in  pofTerTion  or  in  dependence,  a 
great  extenfion  of  territory,  new  barriers, 
many  frontier  places  of  ftrength,  a  large 
fea-coaft,  and  feveral  fea-ports* 

§  3.  As  far  as  military  prowefs  can  avail, 

France  certainly  has  acquired  good  ground 

of  felf-confi  dence ;  and  in  this  refpecl,  her 

jjfctenfions,   gigantic   as    they  are,  do  not 

at  firft  fight  appear  extravagant. 

But  a  nearer  approach  to  thofe  preteniions 
will  place  them  in  a  different  point  of  view  ; 

and 
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and  it  may  even  be  doubted,  whether  the 
preponderance  which  France  held  through 
centuries  in  the  fcale  of  European  powers 
will  not  eventually  be  destroyed  by  the  ef- 
fect of  her  prefent  fuccefles ;  or,  at  leaft, 
whether,  fo  far  as  the  political  interests  of 
Great  Britain  are  concerned,  fhe  will  re- 
main an  object  of  as  much  jealaufy  and 
alarm  as  me  was  under  the  late  monarchy. 

In  faying  this  I  am  not  feeking  to  con- 
ceal our  embarraflments,  or  to  palliate  our 
difappointments ;  nor  am  I  infenlible  to  the 
unmerited  fate  and  defolation  of  individuals 
and  countries  connected  with  us  in  the  war : 
I  am  not  difpofed  to  under- rate  a  calamity 
fubverfive,  for  the  prefent  at  leaft,  of  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe,  and  which  has  threatened 
to  demolish  a  fyflem  of  civilization,  under 
which  my  country  enjoys  a  profperity  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  hiftory  of  man.  Butafter  avow- 
ing the  evil,  I  may  be  permitted,  in  the  hour 
of  retirement  an4  reflection,  to  examine  the 
chances  and  means  of  emerging  from  it.  If 

my 
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ttty  {peculations  tend  to  infpire  hopes  beyond 
what  the  better  opinion  of  others  or  future 
events  may  juftify,  it  will  not  be  from  a 
defire  to  miflead,  but  from  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, ariling  from  a  difpofition  not  to  be 
difheartened  by  difficulties. 

§  4.  Quitting  therefore  the  vexatious 
fpectacle  of  the  conquefts  of  France  upon 
the  continent,  I  now  turn  with  fome  com- 
placency to  naval  operations.  In  this 
branch  of  the  war  we  relied  almoft  entirely 
on  ourfelves ;  whilft  the  ftruggle  on  the 
continent  was  maintained  on  the  one  hand 
by  numerous  and  united  armies  of  the  fame 
country,  and  on  the  other  by  allies,  whofe 
fuppofed  ftrength  became  their  weaknefs, 
becaufe  it  led  them  to  mifcalculate  their 
means,  and  to  make  falfe  combinations  of 
meafures  and  plans.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
allied  armies  there  was  occafionally  a  want 
both  of  concert  and  confidence ;  their  at- 
tention was  fometimes  diftracted  by  projects 
of  advantage,  foreign  or  adverfe  to  the  gene- 

B  ral 
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ral  caufe  j  and  in  the  moft  preffing  moments 
of  the  war,  fome  of  them  mewed  more  foli- 
citude  to  embarrafs  each  other,  than  to 
crufh  the  common  enemy. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  naval  exertions 
of  France  were  made  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, which  formed  her  armies.  She 
fent  to  fea  a  force  great  beyond  expec- 
tation. She  facrificed  her  own  commerce 
to  find  the  means  of  interrupting  ours.  She 
has  fince  added  to  her  advantages  the  neu- 
trality of  Spain,  and  the  ports  of  Flanders 
and  Holland,  and  the  difpofal  of  the  Dutch 
navy.  And  yet  I  do  not  fpeak  vauntingly 
when  I  aflert,  that,  though  me  has  occaficn- 
ally  found  means  to  annoy  our  commerce, 
the  extent  and  profperity  of  which  oblige  us 
to  have  vefTels  paffing  and  repaying  in  every 
part  of  the  ocean,  me  has  ceafed  to  alarm  us 
as  a  competitor  for  naval  dominion.  Her 
naval  failure  is  decided.  Time  and  hiflory 
will  beft  mew,  what  proportion  of  that  fail- 
ure is  to  be  attributed  to  the  wantoffubor- 
dination;  to  the  events  at  Toulon  in  1793  ; 

to 


to  the  mofl  important  and  elTential  viftory 
gained  by  the  Britifh  fleet  on  the  i  ft  of  June, 
1794;  to  other  glorious  actions  in  the  dif- 
ferent feas ;  to  the  unremitted  exertions  of 
our  boards  of  admiralty;  to  the  condudl  of 
our  officers ;  and  the  valour  of  our  feamen. 
The  loffes  on  our  part  by  capture  amount 
to  two  fhips  of  the  line,  one  of  which  has 
been  retaken,  and  two  frigates  and  a  few  in- 
ferior vefTels ;  and  by  different  accidents  four 
Britifh  fhips  of  the  line  have  been  burnt  or 
funk.  On  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the  loffes 
by  capture  and  burning,  and  by  the  accidents 
of  fea,  amount  to  thirty-three  fhips  of  the 
line,  and  near  an  hundred  frigates  and  infe- 
rior veffels  of  war.  It  appears  that  we 
have  commiffioned  fix  fhips  of  the  line, 
which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  that 
three  more  are  in  readinefs,  and  to  be 
immediately  commillioned.  Every  fhip  thus 
brought  into  fervice  operates  in  a  dou- 
bled proportion  upon  the  comparative  force 
of  the  two  navies ;  and,  accordingly,  the  to- 
tal relative  difference  in  favour  of  England, 
by  captures,  burning,  and  finking,  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  may  be  efli- 
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mated  to  be  about  thirty-fix  {hips  of  the 
line,  to  which  may  be  added,  on  fimilar 
principles  of  calculation,  .a  farther  diffe- 
rence of  near  eighty  frigates.  France  now 
hardly  poffelTes  a  fleet  that  me  can  venture 
to  fend  to  fea ;  her  fcanty  fupply  of  necefla- 
ries  from  other  countries  depends  on  the 
caiual  arrivals  of  neutral  veflels ;  (he  has 
abandoned  her  fimeries,  the  old  and  impor- 
tant object  of  our  competition  ;  her  princi- 
pal ports  have  been  blockaded  during  feve- 
ral  months  -,  and  our  naval  fuperiority  is 
augmenting  from  day  to  day.  I  quit  with 
reluctance  this  part  of  my  fubjed:,  on  which 
an  Englim  mind  repofes  with  plea fu re. 

§  5.  In  the  predominancy  of  our  navy 
we  frill  poflefs  the  efficient  and  permanent 
caufe  of  our  profperity.  It  is  this  coniide- 
ration,  which,  notwithflanding  the  nullity 
of  the  prefent  campaign  in  fome  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  its  difafirous  iiTue  and 
circumftances  in  other  parts,  places  us  on 
higher  ground  for  treating,  than  thoie  on 
which  we  flood  in  any  period  of  the  laft  two 
x  years. 
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years.  It  is  our  naval  ftrength,  which  alone 
can  give  to  us  the  means  of  reftoring  tran- 
quillity ta  Europe.,  But  in  faying  this,  I  do 
not  mean  to  convey  any  diflent  from  the 
occafional  expediency  of  continental  opera- 
tions in  war :  I  even  doubt,  whether  the 
danger  of  invalion  could  have  been  averted, 
and  whether  the  naval  fuperiority,  on  which 
I  am  now  relying,  could  have  been  eftab- 
liflied,  if  the  attention  of  the  enemy  had 
not  been  powerfully  diverted,  during  the 
iirfl  two  years  of  the  war,  by  our  treaties 
and  continental  alliances,  and  by  the  brave, 
though  unfuccefsful,  exertions  of  pur  ar-» 
niies  on  the  continent. 

§  6.  There  is  another  point,  in  which  our 
comparative  fituation  is  much  improved, 
and  by  which  the  fuccefles  of  France  may 
fuddenly  lofe  all  their  importance  and  erTe6t. 
I  never  perfuaded  rnyfelf  that  France  would 
foon  arrive  at  the  end  of  her  refources,  or 
that  the  expences,  which  Great  Britain  was 
jkicurring,  would  be  of  no  ferious  confequencc 

to 


to  her.  I  have  thought,  however,  that  this 
war,  like  feveral  modern  wars,  would  be- 
come at  laft  a  flruggle  and  quefli^n  of  fi- 
nance. Here  alib  I  can  look  with  compla- 
cency to  the  fituationof  our  enemies.  With 
them  the  fupplies  pf  the  year  are  not  equal 
to  the  expence  of  a  month ;  and  the  expence 
of  a  year  is  more  than  the  whole  amount  of 
Our  national  debt.  Their  Jpecie,  which  in 
1785  was  eftimated  at  eighty  millions  flerling, 
is  nearly  gone  from  the  country,  or  is  con- 
cealed. Their  taxes  are  levied,  and  the  ex- 
changes of  their  interior  trade  are  ma- 
naged by  a  fcanty  fu^ply  of  ipecie,  by  the 
transfer  and  barter  of  the  necefTaries  of 
life  \  a  mode  of  exifience  ruinous  to  agri- 
culture, and  leading  to  every  description  of 
extortion  and  difhefs.  The  amount  of  the 
affignats,  which  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  Jfecie,  is  now  faid  to  be  eighteen  mil- 
liards, or  feven  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
flerling;  the  confequent  depreciation  is  in 
the  proportion  of  feventy  five  to  one;  and 
there  remain  no  vifible  refources,  but  in  ex- 
tremes of  violence  no  longer  applicable  to 

the 


the  fpirit  and  temper  of  the  people.  It  is 
utterly  inexplicable  how  a  government  fo 
circumftanced,  and  with  fourteen  armies  to 
be  paid,  cloathed,  fed,  and  fupplied,  can 
find  means  to  exift  twenty-four  hours. 

From  the  firft  introduction  of  the  fyftem 
of  afiignats  (founded  in  defperation  and 
iniquity)  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  the  irre- 
trievable ruin  of  the  French  finances,  and 
the  bankruptcy  of  their  public  debt,  which 
was  then  folemnly  placed  under  the  gua- 
ranty of  French  honour  and  French  good- 
faith  -,  and  it  was  a  natural  inference,  that 
a  failure  of  the  aflignats  would  produce  a 
diflblution  of  the  armies.  They  are  now 
maintained  by  putting  the  phyfical  refources 
and  produce  of  the  country  into  requifition  : 
it  is  utterly  impoffible  that  this  mode  can 
be  durable;  and  we  have  not  heard  that 
there  is  any  other,  to  which  it  is  poflible  to 
recur. 

§  7.  It  is  not  within  my  prefent  plan  to 
purfue  the  comparifon  to  a  ftatement  of  our 

own 
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own  pecuniary  means.  I  admit  that,  on 
our  part,  the  drain  upon  the  country  for 
the  expences  of  the  war  has  been  great ; 
and,  though  the  charge  of  continental 
armies,  and  of  new  levies  on  the  continent 
is  now  much  lefTened,  and  will,  I  truft, 
undergo  a  total  reduction,  I  do  not  fuppofe, 
if  we  continue  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of 
unfunded  debt,  that  the  loan  and  taxes  for 
the  enfuing  year  will  be  much  lefs  than 
they  were  in*  the  year  1795.  But  de- 
ploring, as  I  do,  a  courfe  of  events,  which, 
before  the  next  two  months  mail  have 
elapfed,  will  have  rendered  indifpenfable  fo 
large  an  addition  to  the  permanent  taxes, 
I  never thelefs'  fee  good  ground  of  confo- 
lation  in  the  refources  which  have  thus  far 
enabled  us  to  bear  the  preflure.  And  here 
it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  wife 
and  vigorous  fyftem  for  the  reduction  of  the 
debt  eftablifhed  in  1786,  has  had,  during 
the  war,  an  uninterrupted  and  increafing 
effect  -,  and  even  that  additions  have  been 
made  for  leflenin'g  the  debt,  and  for  accele- 
rating 
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rating  the  operation  of  compound  intereft. 
It  is  farther  to  be  recollected,  that  the  taxes 
impofed  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  fums 
borrowed  during  the  war  include  a  pro- 
vilion  of  one  per  cent,  for  the  gradual  liqui- 
dation of  the  capital.  It  may  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  thefe  falutary  meafures,  that  the 
price  of  the  three  per  cents,  which  was  £.55 
in  January,  1784,  a  period  of  peace,  is  £.68 
at  this  day  (O<St.  24th)  notwithftanding 
the  war,  and  the  great  additions  made  and 
making,  to  the  capital  of  the  debt. 

§  8.  In  looking  forwards  to  the  end  of  this 
conflict,  it  is  foine  confolation  to  obferve, 
that  all  the  evils,  which  we  have  hitherto 
fuffered  by  the  war,  are  trivial  in  comparifon 
of  thofe  with  which  we  were  menaced  by 
the  French,  in  the  vifitation  of  their  revo- 
lutionary doctrines.  The  leaders  of  the 
French  infurrection  had,  long  before  the 
war,  conceived  the  project  of  rendering  the 
danger  general,  in  order  to  extricate  them- 
C  felvcs 


felves  amidft  the  general  confufion.  In 
their  language,  "  it  was  expedient  to  fet 
"  fire  to  every  corner  of  Europe,  and  to 
"  deflroy  all  eftablimed  governments,  by  an 
"  eruption  of  the  volcanic  principle  of  equa- 
"  lity."  To  this  policy  we  may  attribute 
their  declarations,  that  all  other  countries 
were  unhappy,  ignorant,  fuperftitious,  and 
enilaved  j  that  "  a  great  battle  was  to  be 
"  fought  between  errors  and  principles;"  and 
that  it  was  "  the  morning  of  reafon  dawn- 
"  ing  upon  the  earth."  Their  declama- 
tory doctrines  made  fome  progrefs ;  and 
they  proceeded  to  ifllie  to  all  nations  their1 
folemn  grant  of  univerfal  fraternity,  which 
was  promulgated  in  all  languages  with 
great  activity  and  expence. 

§  9.  At  the  epoch  of  the  declaration  of 
war  againfl  thefe  kingdoms  and  Holland, 
the  people  of  the  feveral  governments  of 
Europe,  without  exception,  were  in  a  dan- 
gerous ftate  of  ferment.  This  had  not 

arifea 
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arifen  entirely  from  the  attraction  of1  the 
new  principles.  The  firft  fucceffes  of  the 
French  infurrection,  a  natural  leaning  to 
what  was  then  thought  to  be  the  caufe  of 
liberty,  the  revolutions  in  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces and  in  Poland,  and  the  total  failure 
of  the  Auftrian  and  Pruffian  campaign  of 
1792,  followed  by  the  fuccefsful  invafion  of 
Brabant,  had,  all  together,  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  furrounding  nations, 

Every  arrangement  had  been  taken  in 
the  French  ports  and  armies  to  commence 
hoftilities  at  fea  and  on  the  continent,  be- 
fore it  could  be  known  in  London  or  at  the 
Hague  that  war  was  declared.  The  crifis 
was  awful j  and  my  imagination  cannot  fix 
bounds  to  the  evils  then  impending,  if  the 
invafion  of  Holland  *  had  met  with  the  fame 

fuccefs 

*  Dumouriez,  in  his  Memoirs,  and  in  his  Letters  to 
Pache  and  Miranda,  affects  tp  fay,  and  others  have  re- 
peated, that  his  fuccefs  againft  Holland  was  prevented 
by  the  Auftrian  victories  of  the  I  ft  and  3d  of  March. 
TJiofc  vidtcries  were  glorious  and  important,  and  cer- 
C  2 
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Aiccefs  which,  through  the  hoftility  of  the 
elements,  and  through  other  caufes,  it  ob- 
tained two  years  afterwards.  The  great 
fucceiTes  of  the  Auftrian,  Englifh,  and 
Dutch  forces,  during  the  fir/I  fix  months  of 
the  war,  and  the  wife  and  fpirited  meafures- 
adopted  and  purfued  for  the  fecurity  and 
defence  of  the  interior  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
gave  a  falutary  check  to  the  contagion  of 
anarchy. 

§  10.  After  the  capture  of  Valenciennes 
the  tide  of  war  turned  againffc  us.  But 
men's  minds  had  already  revolted  againft 
the  crimes  and  fanguinary  character  of  the 
French  revolution.  Every  individual,  who 
poiTefled  any  integrity,  any  benevolence,  or 
any  fenfe  of  religion,  (huddered  when  the 

tainly  confirmed  the  fecurity  of  Holland  at  that  time ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  before  Dumouriez  was  ready  to  attempt 
the  pafiage  of  the  Moerdyck,  the  Englifh  guards  were 
arrived,  and  the  gun-boats  were  Rationed ;  and  from  that 
hour  (every  poffibility  of  froft  being  over)  his  expedition 
was  at  all  events  baffled. 

exceiTes 


excefies  of  a  populous  and  enlightened  na- 
tion became  fuch  as  would  be  hardly  cre- 
dible, if  faid  to  be  committed  by  armed 
iiivages  in  a  ftate  of  intoxication  and  mad- 
nefs. 

I  turn  from  the  recollection  of  thofe  ex- 
ceiles  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
impreffion  which  they  have  left.  The  tri- 
umphs of  a  criminal  people  had  not  fo  far 
dazzled  the  world,  as  to  fubdue  that  ab- 
horrence of  crimes,  which  a  benevolent 
Creator  hath  implanted  in  the  human  mind. 
The  eyes  of  men  were  now  opened  ;  and 
the  notion  of  liberty,  railed  in  the  cradle 
of  terror,  amidfl:  crowded  camps  and  over- 
flowing gaols,  was  conlidered  as  a  phan- 
tom, a  deception,  a  monftrous  dream  in  a 
delirium. 

§11.  France  will  long  ferve  as  a  beacon 
to  other  nations.  The  cruelties,  which  fol- 
lowed the  feizure  of  ecclefiallical  property, 
the  avowal  of  infidelity  and  atheifm,  which 

feemed 
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feemed  to  ferve  as  a  pretext  for  robbing 
the  churches,  the  profligacy  of  manners, 
encottraged  by  the  new  code  of  divorces, 
the  requifitions  againft  the  farmers  and 
fhopkeepers,  the  law  of  the  maximum,  the 
forced  loans,  the  compulfory  enrolments, 
the  domiciliary  vifits,  the  judicial  maf- 
facres  from  prepared  lifts,  were  all  admoni- 
tions to  other  countries  to  look  with  revived 
attachment  to  their  own  governments,  in  the 
worft  of  which  fome  protection  was  given 
to  life,  property,  and  the  exercife  of  reli- 
gion. To  Englishmen  the  comparifon  pre- 
fented  new  grounds  of  fair  national  pride  ; 
k  led  them  to  contemplate  and  to  cherifli 
the  whole  fyftem  of  their  own  civil  and  ec- 
cldiaiUcal  eftablimment. 

To  all  mankind  one  awful  lefTon  will  re-, 
main  in  the  hiilory  of  the  leaders  of  the 
French  infurreclions,  which,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  its  principal  leaders,  is,  **  a  recital 
of  crimes  punilhed  :"  One  fet  of  mifcreants. 
rapidly  fucceeded  another  by  a  fort  of  he- 
reditary 
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reditary  fucceffion,  and  every  new  admini- 
ftration  murdered  its  predeceflbrs.  Thus  it 
was  that  men,  inveterate  enemies  of  each 
other,  were  frequently  brought  together  to 
the  fame  fcaffold,  and  at  the  fame  moment 
with  the  innocent  victims  of  their  cruelty. 
Many  have  efcaped  public  execution  by  the 
refourceof  fuicide;  and  others  (whofe  moral 
punishment  is  perhaps  the  moil  fevere)  flill 
furvive. 

§  12.  To  thofe  who  meditate  on  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  a  doubt  may 
perhaps  arife,  whether  the  effects,  which  I 
have  defcribed,  though  at  prefent  a  falutary 
check  to  the  dangerous  fpirit  of  innovation, 
may  not  hereafter  prove  favourable  to  a- 
bufes  of  power,  by  creating  a  timidity  in  the 
juft  caufe  of  liberty. 

I  will  hope,  however,  that  if  the  feafon  of 
peace  mould  return,  the  misfortunes,  which 
have  been  fuffered  by  many,  and  the  peril 
incurred  by  all,  may  produce  a  general- 
ibftening  of  character,  and  a  revifion  in 
7  •  men's 


men's  minds  of  their  focial  fituations  and  du* 
ties. — Governments  will  have  learnt  not  to 
precipitate  themfelves  into  embarraffments 
by  fpeculative  wars  •>  Sovereigns  and  Princes 
will  not  forget,  that  fteadinefs,  moderation, 
and  public  ceconomy,  are  the  befl  fupports 
of  the  eminence  on  which  they  ftand;  No- 
bles and  men  of  property  will  reflect,  that 
their  large  allotment  of  worldly  advantages 
is  for  the  aid  and  benefit  of  the  whole;  and 
the  labouring  claiTes  (for  fuch  there  muft  be 
whilft  men  are  men)  will  feel,  that  fober  in- 
duftry,  protected  by  eftablifhed  government, 
is  feldom  without  the  benefits  of  competence 
and  fecurity. 

§  13.  Thefe  truths  feem  to  be  finding 
their  way  into  the  bofoms  of  the  French  na- 
tion alfo ;  "  their  fraternity"  (as  was  late- 
ly frated  to  them  in  a  folemn  report)  "  has 
"  been  the  brotherhood  of  Cain  and  Abel ;" 
and  "  they  have  organized  nothing  but 
"  bankruptcy  and  famine." 

Amidir.  the  difperlion  and  deftrudion  of 

their 


their  feminaries,  libraries,  and  men  of  fci- 
ence,  the  humanizing  effects  of  education 
have  been  fufpended  near  fix  years  ;  and  a 
large  clafs  of  the  people,  in  the  moft  inte- 
refting  time  of  life,  has  been  reared  in  the 
difiblutenefs  of  camps,  and  in  the  habits  of 
violence  and  rapine.     Still,   however,    that 
they  are  wearied  with  their  agitations,  we 
may  infer   from   the  ready  acceptance   of 
t^heir  new  conftitution.     So  far  as   can  be 
forefeen,  that  conftitution  is  the  experiment 
of  men  difpofed  to  try  any  thing  to  obtain 
repofe;  and  yet   it   affords  fmall  hope  of 
a  permanent  retting  place  to  the  country. 
I  admit  that  it  contains  many  of  the  ele- 
ments, which,  when   properly  arranged,  are 
known   to  form  the  beft  practical  govern- 
ments; but  the  parts  are  ftrangely  and  ano- 
maloufly  combined :  with  one  power  to  ori- 
ginate the  laws;  with  another  to  acceptor 
reject,  but  not  to  propofe  laws ;  and  with  a 
third  power,  which  (though  it  feems  in  fome 
refpects   to  hold  the  kingly  office  in  com- 
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million)  is  neither  to  propofe,  nor  to  accept, 
nor  to  reject  laws,  but  to  be  refponiible  for  a 
fourth  power,  which  is  to  be  employed  to  ex- 
ecute. To  this  jealous  fovereignty,  of  which 
the  annual  expence  and  mere  civil  lift  will  be 
at  leafl  a  million  fterling,  *  are  to  be  added 
the  paraphernalia  of  royalty  without  the 
dignity,  and  alfo  the  difiindtions  of  ariflo- 
cracy,  both  in  the  parade  of  drefs  and  in 
privileges,  beyond  any  that  exifted  under  the 
profcribed  monarchy  :  We  may  reafonably 
infer,  that  the  tafte  for  democracy  is  much 
changed ;  and  yet,  to  crown  the  whole,  the 
occafional  interference  of  the  populace,  un- 
der the  name  of  primary  aflemblies,  is  adde^ 
to  this  incoherent  fyftem. 

§14.  It  was  referved  for  the  eighteenth 
century  to  fee  a  great  and  enlightened  na- 
tion, in  which  All,  who  were  not  medding 

*  This  would  be  the  amount  in  fpecie;  if  paid   in 
tfiignats,  it  would  be  feventy-five  million  fterling. 

tears, 
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tears,  were  rejoicing  in  the  fufferings  of 
others.  "  But  what"  (exclaimed  Barrcre,  in 
adverting  to  one  of  the  maffacres)  "  what 
"  is  the  prefent  generation  in  comparifon  of 
"  the  generations  which  are  to  come  ?"  It 
would  be  a  wafte  of  words  to  argue  with 
men,  who,  by  fuch  phrafes 

*'  Stop  up  th'  accefs  and  paflage  to  remorfe, 
"  That  no  compun&ious  vifitings  of  nature 
«  Shake  their  fell  purpofe." 

Still,  however,  to  this  application  of  the 
deteflable  doctrine  of  expedient  crimes  it 
may  be  anfwered,  that  in  the  eye  of  eter- 
nity the  prefent  generation  is  fmall  in- 
deed ;  but  to  the  faculties  and  duties  of 
man  it  is  tvery  thing  ;  if,  by  the  beil  exer- 
cife  of  his  powers,  he  can  contribute  to  the 
improvement  and  happinefs  of  the  genera- 
tion in  which  he  lives,  he  may  reft  aflured 
that  he  has  no  better  means  of  promoting 
the  improvement  and  happinefs  of  the  gene- 
rations which  are  to  come. 

Da  §15. 
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§  15.  Every  difcuflion  refpedling  this 
eventful  period  derives,  from  the  multipli- 
city and  magnitude  of  its  objects,  a  tone  of 
declamation,  which  it  is  defirable  to  avoid. 
An  interruption  has  certainly  been  given  to 
the  progrefs  of  arts,  of  fcience,  and  of  let- 
ters; in  return,  fcenes  have  been  exhibited, 
which  will  for  ages  employ  the  painter,  the 
moralift,  the  poet,  and  the  hiftorian. 

§  1 6.  The  French  infurreclion,  confider- 
cd  diftinct  and  feparate  from  its  crimes,  ex- 
hibits a  mixture  of  impiety,  levities,  and 
pedantry.  A  pantheon  for  the  remains  of 
Voltaire,  Roufieau,  Mirabeau,  and  Marat! 
AH  religion  fuperfeded  by  the  goddefs 
Reafon,  and  this  new  divinity  exhibited  to 
the  aiTembly  of  the  nation  in  the  perfon  of  a 
proftitute  upon  a  pedeftal !  The  chaunting 
of  civic  hymns  by  the  legiilators  in  chorus 
with  fimwomen  !  The  fraternity  decreed 
to  the  public  executioner !  The  afFeded  ufe 

of 
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of  the  word  citizen  *,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  claffical  forms  of  addrefs !  The  red  caps, 
the  civic  feafts,  the  objects  affigned  to  the 
feftivals,  and  to  the  five  complementary  days 
of  the  calendar  !  All  thefe  "  fantafHc  tricks 
"  before  high  Heaven"  efcape  our  indigna- 
tion amidft  the  ridicule  which  they  excite. 
We  might  forgive  a  nation  for  fuffering  itfelf 
to  be  perfuaded  that  liberty  confifts  in  fmgu- 
larities  ;  but  the  fingularities  are  fo  blended 
with  atrocities,  that  it  becomes  painful  on 
reflection  to  have  fmiled  at  them.  Thefe  ex- 
travagancies, however,  have  had  their  ufe  ^ 

*  In  recapitulating  the  pedantries,  I  ought  not  to  for- 
get the  new  phrafeology  (le  Neologifme  de  la  Revolution.) 
A  catalogue  of  the  new  coined  words  would  be  curious: 
they  were  often  charachriftic  of  the  fpeakers  and  actors, 
and  of  the  progrefs  through  confufion  to  crimes.  For 
example — "  Nationalifer,  fayettifer,  federalifer,  demo- 
"  cratifer,  demoralifer,  municipalifer,  lanterner,  volca- 
"  nifer,  feptembrifer,  guillotiner,  decatholifer,  fraternifer, 
"  defocialifer,  deforganifer,  feroeifer,  fansculottifer,  pan- 
"  theonifcr  :  —  et  les  fubftantifs  ;  Centralite,  Civifm^ 
"  Sansculottifme,  Terrorifme,  Republicanifme,  Leze- 
u  nation,  Burocratie,  Demonetifation,  Baignade,  No- 
"  yade,  Fufillade,  Rolandifte,  Democrate,  Deforganifa- 
<c  teur,  Robefpierrifte,  Ultra-revolutionaire,  Terrorifte, 
&  Septembrifeur,  Sansculottifte,  &c.  &c,  ^c." 
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they  have  helped  to  eradicate  from  the 
minds  of  Unrounding nations  the  admiration, 
which  they  were  difpofed  to  feel  for  the 
French  infurrection. 

§  17.  Still,  however,  we  mufl  recur  to  the 
impreflioa  made  by  the  continental  fuc- 
cefles,  to  the  avowed  pretenfions  of  aggran- 
dizement, and  to  the  apparent  power  or 
the  French  armies  to  enforce  thofe  preten- 
fions.; a  due  regard  muft  be  given  to  thofe 
objects,  in  confidering  what  is  next  to  be 
done,  even  if  we  mould  perfuade  ourfelves 
that  the  doctrines  and  details  of  the  French 
revolution  are  beginning  to  be  feen  by 
mankind,  both  with  abhorrence  and  with 
contempt. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  climate  of  a 
country,  its  extent,  its  populoufnefs,  and  the 
nature  of  its  government  and  ufages,  may 
gradually  form  a  peculiarity  of  morals  and 
manners  in  peace,  and  of  refource  and  ener- 
gy in  war ;  but  in  reviewing  the  military 
achievements  of  the  French,  I  cannot  trace, 
any  effect,  which  did  not  naturally  refult 

from 
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from  the  mifmanagement  of  others,  co-ope- 
rating with  motives  which  no  longer  fubfift, 
and  fupported  by  means  which  are  ceafing 
to   be  practicable.      At  the  fame  time  it 
would  be  unjuft  to  attribute  to  the  national 
character  of  France  a  diftin&ive  alacrity  in 
crimes.     It  would  be  but  a  painful  difcuf- 
fion,  whether  any  other  country  poffefiing 
numerous  inhabitants,  vitiated  by  the  corrup- 
tions of  great  and  opulent  cities,  raifed  into 
fermentation  by  artful  and  defperate  men, 
and  thrown  abruptly  from  the  reftraints  of 
abiblute  monarchy  to  all  the  licentioufnefsof 
anarchy,  might  not  have  fallen  into  fimikr 
cxcefles  and  fimilar  calamities.     I  willingly 
believe    that  France   is  not  in  her  natural 
ftate,  but  in  a  temporary  delirium.     I  have 
infiiled  on  this  point,  becaufe  the  poffibi- 
lity,  that  a  fhort  time  may  produce  great 
changes  will  merit  attention,  efpecially  if  it 
(hould  be  thought  that  I  lay  too  much  ftrefs 
on  the  neceffity  of  maintaining  the  war  till 
we  obtain  the  pacification  which   I  ihall 
defcribe. 
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§  iS.  What  turn  the  French  infurreftion 
may  next  be  expected  to  take,  what  per- 
manent form  of  government  will  at  laft  be 
eftablimed,  what  relation  it  will  hold  with 
other  nations,  and  to  what  extent  the 
mifchief  may  be  carried,  both  on  the  con- 
tinent and  elfewhere,  before  general  tran- 
quillity and  independence  can  be  reftored, 
are  queftions  to  which  the  mind  looks  with 
anxiety  j  but  they  are  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  forefight. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  refult  of 
political  meafures  may  be  predicted  by  thofe 
who  are  not  engaged  in  them.  When 
France  took  part  in  our  American  war,  as 
the  ally  of  a  people  in  a  ftate  of  infurreclion, 
it.  was  evident,  notvvithftanding  Mr.  Necker's 
affertions  to  the  contrary,  that  fhe  was  in- 
curring not  only  a  great  debt,  but  an  increafed 
deficiency  of  revenue,  from  which  he  after- 
wards ftruggled  fo  helplefsly  to  recover  her. 
When  the  army  and  navy  of  the  monarchy 
were  employed  to  fight  the  battles  of  a 
revolt  founded  in  republican  principles ; 

*  when 
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-when  the  miniflers  were  permitted  to  in- 
dulge their  vanity  in  tampering  with  inno- 
vations ;  when  the  fpirit  of  reform  among 
the  people  was  excited  by  writers  not 
difcountenanced  by  the  court;  when  the 
princes  and  nobles,  under  the  idea  of  re- 
fembling  Englimmen,  wore  the  drefles  of 
grooms,  and  confounded  all  appearances 
(which  are  always  important  to  the  reality) 
of  rank  and  of  inequality  of  condition  ;  and 
when,  at  the  fame  time,  by  their  profligacy, 
.futile  manners,  and  irreligion,  they  were 
forfeiting  all  claim  to  refpecl:,  it  was  a 
fevere  lot  which  was  falling  upon  the  good 
and  moral  part  of  the  nation ;  but  it  was  im- 
poffible  not  to  "  diftinguifh  the  figns  of  the 
«  times." 

In  like  manner,  through  the  whole  of 
the  difputes  with  the  parliaments,  the  re- 
ference to  the  two  aflemblies  of  notables, 
the  invitation  ifTued  from  Verfailles  to  every 
individual  in  France  to  become  a  political 
advifer,  and  the  entire  formation  and  hiftory 
of  the  conftituent  afTembly,  there  was  a 
E  regular 
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regular  and  evident  progreffion  (announced 
and  lamented  by  many)  towards  the  con- 
fufions  which  took  place,  and  which,  in 
defpite  of  the  new  conftitution,  ftill  prevail ; 
but  the  fituation  to  which  that  country  is 
now  brought  fets  at  defiance  all  fpeculation  ; 
the  vefTel,  now  rolling  without  inaft  or 
rudder  upon  the  ocean  of  events,  is  too 
large  for  the  ftrength,  and  fkill,  and  guid- 
ance of  men.  Whether  fome  fortunate 
tide  may  bring  her  unbroken  into  port,  or 
whether  fome  new  ftorm  may  throw  her 
piece-meal  upon  the  more,  time  can  alone 
afcertain. 

§  19.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  will  be 
farther  and  great  changes,  and,  probably, 
with  the  fame  quicknefs  of  tranfition  with 
which  the  fame  individuals,  who  ftill  main- 
tain the  afcendency,  formed  the  feveral 
contradictory  conftitutions  of  1791,  1793* 
and  1795.  France,  having  paffed  from  an 
abfolute  monarchy,  through  the  indefina- 
ble conftitution  of  1791,  to  a  military 
4  democracy, 
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democracy,    has  now  adopted   a  form  of 

mixed  oligarchy,  which  at  befl  can  only  be 
ftated  2nd  conlidered  as  an  attempt  or  flep 
towards  a  better  fyftem  j  and  having  gone 
round  the  circle,  may  at  laft  fettle  either  in 
a  limited  monarchy,  or  in  the  defpotifm 
from  which  me  ftarted.  But  it  is  hardly 
pofilble  that  fome  fettlement  can  much 
longer  be  deferred.  It  was  faid  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  one  of  the  leaders,  that  the 
people  are  almoft  as  much  in  want  of  a  go- 
vernment as  of  bread, 

- 

§  20.  It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain,  whether 
the  general  fpirit  of  the  latter  acts  of  the 
Convention  is  to  be  attributed  to  popular 
influence ;  but  certainly  its  moderation  has 
been  confonant  to  the  corrected  difpofition 
of  the  people.  Crowds  of  prifoners  ifTued 
from  dungeons  j  the  prifons  became  lefs 
numerous  and  lefs  full  -,  public  executions 
were  difcontinued  :  the  nation  feemed  to 
view  thefe  acts  with  pleafure,  and  in  con- 
fideration  of  them,  to  confent  tacitly  that 
their  representatives  mould  throw  the 
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blame  of  the  whole  upon  the  name  arid 
memory  of  one  individual. 

§  21.  It  is  at  leaft  within  poflibility,  that 
France  may  be  thrown  into  feparate  States 
and  Republics.  Her  extent,  and  the  difcor- 
dant  opinions,  manners,  andufages  of  her  dif- 
ferent provinces,  afford  grounds  for  this  fpe- 
culation.    In  fuch  an  event,  I  mould  fee  with 
concern  the  fate  of  thofe,  who,  in  the  career 
of  laudable  lives,  have  been  driven  from 
their  property;  but  I  have  long  thought, 
that  in  other  refpects  the  change  might  be 
compatible    with  general   tranquillity,  and 
with  the  eftablimment  of  a  peaceful   and 
profperous  commerce  among  nations. 

The  only  prediction,  which  may  be  made 
with  confidence,  is,  that  new  ftruggles  muil 
ftill  take  place  before  the  agitated  country 
under  our  view  can  attain  any  practicable 
and  fettled  government.  She  has  dearly  pur- 
chafed  her  new  conftitution,  and,  perhaps, 
has  not  purchafed  with  it  any  thing  more 
than  the  certainty  of  farther  troubles. 

§  22.  I 
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§  22.  I  have  not  purfued  this  topic  as 
fuppofing  that  any  form  whatever  of  govern- 
ment eventually  to  be  adopted  by  France  for 
her  own  interior  can  now  furnifh  a  motive 
for  prolonging  the  war  againft  her,  or  even 
for  declining  to  negociate  for  peace,  when- 
ever the  circumftances  mall  afford  that  rea- 
fonable  hope  of  folidity  and  duration,  which 
alone  makes  peace  defirable.  I  can  watch 
her  revolutions  without  feeking  to  inter- 
fere in  them,  farther  than  as  they  appear  to 
affect  the  fafety  of  that  feparate  portion  of  fo- 
ciety  in  which  I  have  duties  to  perform  and 
interefts  to  preferve :  Still  lefs  am  I  lay- 
ing the  flattering  undion  to  my  mind,  that 
there  can  exift  in  France  any  poffible  form 
of  government,  in  which  the  jealou/ies  and 
pretenfions  of  two  large  and  neighbouring 
maritime  countries  will  not  continue  to 
fupply  frequent  occafions  of  difagreement 
and  hoftility* 

§  23.  It  would  be  pardonable  to  have 
dwelt  fo  long  on  the  principles,  temper, 

effects^ 
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effects,  and  probable  confequences  of  the 
French  infurrection,  if  I  had  been  merely 
carried  forwards  by  a  fpirit  of  inveftigation, 
and  a  defire  to  purfue  an  eventful  period  of 
hiftory,  in  which  a  few  years  have  givea 
the  experience  of  whole  centuries ;  it  is 
knpoffible  not  to  feel  a  peculiar  intereft  ia 
the  miferies  of  a  people,  of  whom  our  ideas 
were  fo  different  in  the  gay  and  fplendid 
days  of  their  attachment  to  their  late 
monarchy;  and  furely,  although  there 
were  imperfections  and  abufes  in  that 
monarchy,  it  was  confident  with  every  im- 
provement that  can  enliven  and  embelliOi 
fociety,  with  much  individual  happinefs, 
and  great  national  profperity. 

§  24.  But  I  have  a  greater  and  graver 
object  in  view.  I  muft,  however,  make 
one  previous  remark  refpeeting  the  actual 
difpofition  of  furrounding  nations  to  hold 
in  difguft  and  abhorrence  the  principles  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  continuance 
of  fo  falutary  an  impreflion,  or  the  promo- 
tion 
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tion  of  it  (if  its  exiftence  mould  be  quef- 
tioned)  muft  depend  entirely  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  war  may  be  clofed.  If 
France  cannot  be  prevented  from  clofing 
it  on  conditions  which  may  hold  her  up  as 
having  accomplimed  the  fubjugation  of  other 
countries,  and  a  permanent  aggrandizement 
to  her  own  comparative  weight  in  the  ge- 
neral fcale  of  power,  it  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  man  to  eftimate  her  principles  by  their 
final  refult,  and  the  popular  effervefcence 
may  recur  with  a  rapidity  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  defcribe.  This  whole 
confideration  is  deeply  connected  with  the 
farther  proportions  which  I  mail  now  pro- 
ceed to  ftate. 

The  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  the  ex- 
haufted  finances  of  France,  from  the  decided 
inferiority  of  her  naval  ftrength,  from  the  as 
yet  unfettled  pofition  of  her  government, 
and  from  the  moderated  temper  of  her 
people,  are  all  preparatory  to  the  following 
queftion : — How  far  may  it  be  confident 
with  wifdom  for  thefe  kingdoms  to  feek  or 

to 
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to  accept  any  clofe  of  the  war,  unlefs  it  can 
be  accomplished  on  terms,which,  on  balano 
ing  the  relative  ftate  of  power,  fhall  reflore 
and  fecure  the  fafety  and  independence  of 
Europe,  and,  above  all,  provide  for  the 
naval  and  commercial  interefts  of  thefe 
kingdoms  ? 

In  difcufTing  that  queftion,  which  occu- 
pies the  thoughts  of  many,  I  fhall  fay  no- 
thing of  the  campaign  of  the  prefent  year, 
nor  of  the  farther  operations  which  may  be 
expected  from  our  allies,  or  from  the  forces 
which  are  now  going  to  the  Weft  Indies : 
I  put  fuch  difcuffions  out  of  my  view  at 
prefent,  and  will  merely  remark  on  the  ob- 
ject laft  adverted  to,  that  it  may  contri- 
bute effentially  to  the  means  of  clofmg  the 
war  with  advantage. 

I  am  content  to  argue,  even  on.  the  hypo- 
thefis  that  our  allies  in  the  war  are  either 
conquered,  or  worn  out,  or  withdrawn,  or 
fo  circumftanced,  that  they  afford  no  rea- 
fonable  hope  of  farther  aid  or  concurrence ; 

that 
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that  all  profpect  of  fuccefs  on  the  eaftcrn 
or  northern  frontiers  of  France  is  loft ;  that 
our  continental  exertions  (and  expences)  are 
or  ought  to  be  fufpended ;  and  that  the  fe- 
veral  European  Powers  will  either  make  a 
forced  peace,  maintain  an  interested  neu- 
trality, or  purfue  inefficient  hofUlities,  ac- 
cording to  their  neceffities,  fpeculations,  and 
faculties.  On  the  other  hand  I  affume,  that 
England  poiTefles  a  great  naval  fuperiority, 
I  will  farther  fuppofe  (without  admitting  it 
till  we  fee  the  iffue  of  the  meeting  of  the 
new  legislature)  that  France  has  now  a  Go- 
vernment capable  of  maintaining  the  ac- 
cuftomed  relations  of  peace  and  amity ;  and 
(which  is  more  probable)  that  the  French 
kaders  are  difpofed  to  treat  for  peace.  In 
this  predicament,  feeling  the  prerlure  of  the 
public  expence  ;  feeling  that  the  country  is 
defirous  of  peace  ;  and  considering  the  high 
price  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  to  the  gene- 
ral fcarcity  of  which  the  war  certainly  con- 
tributes, though  in  a  much  lefs  degree  than 
is  commonly  fuppofed ;  knowing  alfo  that 
F  there 
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there  are  certain  bounds,  beyond  whicfy 
our  refources  cannot  be  forced  without 
danger;  I  afk  myfelf  whether  it  is  expe- 
dient to  treat  for  peace,  and  on  what  ge- 
neral outline  and  ftipulations  it  might  be 
expedient  to  conclude  a  peace. 

§  25.  To  the  firft  of  thofe  queftions  I 
anfwer,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  thofe  who 
conduct  the  war  to  treat  for  peace  when- 
ever negociation  can  tend  to  any  probable 
good.  The  fyftem  of  the  French  govern- 
ment (whatever  may  become  its  particular 
form)  is  no  longer  likely  to  be  an  ob- 
flacle  to  negociation ;  befides,  the  modes 
are  infinite  by  which  two  nations  at  war 
may  found  each  other's  difpofition  without 
humiliation  to  either.  The  concluding  is 
a  very  different  confideration,  to  be  decided 
only  by  a  due  efHmate  of  the  conditions  at- 
tainable, and  of  the  coniequences  if  thofe 
conditions  mould  be  rejected  by  us. 

The  extent  of  the  French  claims  as  the 

price  of  pacification  is  now  known,     If  we 
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ire  to  fuppbfe  that  their  leaders  will  adhere 
to  what  they  have  profefTed  in  their  late 
decrees,  I  cannot  hefitate  to  fay,  that  the 
preponderance,  which  our  accefiion  to  thofc 
claims,  or  to  any  confiderable  part  of  them, 
muft  give  to  France,  unlefs  an  adequate 
eompenfation  in  fome  other  fhape  can  be 
fecured  to  usj  would  be  difhpnourable,  and 
exhibit  us  to  the  prefent  age  and  to  pofte- 
rity  as  fubmitting  to  have  the  law  prefcribed 
to  us  by  our  enemy. — And  what  law  ?  The 
facrifiee  of  Powers  that  have  been  the  mod 
nearly  connected  with  us  j  the  direct  or  in- 
direct annexation  to  France  of  all  the  ports 
of  4the  continent  from  Dunkirk  to  Ham- 
burgh ;  an  immenfe  ceffion  of  territory ; 
and,  in  one  word,  the  abandonment  of  the 
independence  of  Europe. 

And  yet  we  fee  and  know  that  the  peo- 
ple thus  prefcribing  to  us  are  without  any 
eftablifhed  constitution;  diffracted  by  po- 
pular convulfions ;  in  a  ftate  of  irretrievable 
bankruptcy ;  without  commerce,  except  in 
the  exportation  of  coin  in  return  for  pro- 
F  2 
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vifions,  ammunition,  and  naval  ftores; 
their  principal  ports  blockaded;  and  with- 
out a  fleet  that  can  venture  to  face  one  of 
our  detached  fquadrons.  Our  prof  peels  are 
effentially  better ;  if  we  have  refources  and 
firmness,  are  better  than  they  were  twelve 
months  ago  j  and  the  difadvantages,  if  we 
give  way,  will  be  certain,  immediate,  and 
boundlefs. 

It  is  true,  that  by  giving  way  we  might 
have  fome  of  ths  benefits  of  a  temporary 
peace.  The  exhaufted  flate  of  France  might 
not  permit  her  to  avail  herfelf  immediately 
of  her  new  advantages  -,  but  the  evident 
precarioufnefs  of  our  pofition  would  be  fuch, 
that  we  muft  continue  to  maintain  the  pre- 
parations and  expences  of  war.  Unhappily 
it  is  the  incorrigible  policy  of  neighbouring 
ftates  to  lower  and  diflrefs  each  other ;  and 
it  is  imponTble  to  convince  mankind  that 
their  profperity  is  beil  promoted  and  fecured 
by  the  profperity  of  all  around  them.  When, 
however,  a  pacification  takes  place  between 
t\vo  fettled  governments,  an  exhaufting 
conteft  may  be  followed  by  an  interval  of 

unequivocal 
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Unequivocal  tranquillity ;  and  this  has  often 
been  the  cafe  between  England  and  France, 
though  the  intervals  have  been  fhort;  but 
in  the  inftance  which  I  have  hypothetical!/ 
defcribed,  no  fuch  interval  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

§  26.  On  the  whole  view  of  our  refpec- 
tive  fituations,  and  after  making  to  France 
a.  full  allowance  for  all  her  continental  ad- 
vantages, and  confidering  at  the  fame  time 
our  acquifitions  and  profpects,  and  the  com- 
parative ftate  of  circum  fiances,  we  are  en- 
titled to  require,  that  the  French  armies 
mall  be  recalled  within  their  old  boundaries  ; 
that  Europe,  in  the  general  effect  of  arrange- 
ments, (hall  be  replaced  as  nearly  as  may  be- 
en the  fame  balance  as  before  the  war;  and 
particularly  with  refpect  to  the  naval  and 
commercial  interefts  of  thefe  kingdoms,  that 
France  (hall  not  have  obtained,  in  the  refulty 
any  new  means  of  preponderance.  Jn  order/ 
to  arrive  at  fuch  an  adjuftment,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  eventual  difcuflions  relative 
to  poffeflions  feparated  from  the  continent 

of 
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6f  Europe,  much  muft  depend  on  explana- 
tion, and  on  reafons  of  mutual  and  relative 
convenience. 

§  27.  All  the  advantages  of  w2r  are  at' 
prefent  with  England,  confidered  as  an 
infular  naval  power,  and  feparated  as  fhe 
now  ftands  from  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  fepa- 
rated not  by  any  fault  of  her's,  but  by  the 
fate  of  war,  and  by  the  fault  of  others. 

As  the  war  is  at  prefent  circumflancedy 
its  expence  to  us  may  be  greatly  contracted  :• 
England  may  gain  much,  and  rifks  little  ; 
flie  has  the  profpect  of  ruining  fUll  farther 
the  reduced  commerce  and  naval  power  of 
her  rival. 

But  if  the  other  countries,  which  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  from  which 
we  have  efcaped,  were  to  be  left  entirely  to' 
their  fate,  and  if  all  the  confiderations  of 
honour  and  territory  were  out  of  the 
queftion,  it  might  ftill  be  doubted  how  far/ 
Great  Britain  could  hope  to  fhnd  alone  atf 
a  rich  and  profperous  nation. 

§  28.  it 
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§  28.  It  is  not  eafy  to  draw  inferences 
from  the  real  or  fuppofed  interefts  of 
France  ;  all  her  activity  has  long  tended  to 
her  own  mifery,  and  to  the  mifery  and 
alarm  of  other  ftates.  At  the  fame  time 
I  cannot  fhut  my  eyes  againft  this  glaring 
truth,  that  the  want  of  indifpenfoble  arti- 
cles of  fubfiftence  and  of  money,  and  the 
whole  preffure  of  her  interior  circum- 
fiances,  may  foon  make  a  return  to  peace 
not  only  defirable,  but  neceflary  to  her. 

If  the  French  leaders  are  fincere  in 
trying  to  fettle  a  conftitution  upon  prin- 
ciples of  mixed  democracy  and  ariftocracy, 
they  cannot  be  ignorant  that  a  large  {land- 
ing army  is  incompatible  with  fuch  a  con- 
ftitution; and  they  well  know,  that  the 
propofed  aggrandizement  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  a  large  ftanding  army.  The  ex- 
perience of  ages  has  fhewn,  that  large  ar- 
mies, which  always  form  a  fort  of  feparate 
ftate,  yield  a  precarious  obedience  to  popu- 
lar authorities.  How  far  the  new  confti- 
tution is  maintainable  either  with  or  with- 
out 
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out  a  large  army,  is  another  coniideration 
which  at  prefent  I  (hall  put  afide.  It  was 
the  effoblifhed  army  which  deftroyed  the 
monarchy ;  it  nr.o  imce  been  employed  to 
overawe  the  democracy,  and,  perhaps,  will 
at  la  ft  prove  fatal  to  the  whole  vifionary 
{peculation  of  an  indivifible  republic  of 
thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  extending 
from  the  Lower  Meufe  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Atlantic, 

§  29.  I^cannot  be  unknown  to  France, 
that  any  ceffion  of  the  conquefts  in 
queftion  muft  be  extorted  by  a  fevere. 
compuliion  ;  and  that  if  any  powers 
have,  during  the  war,  given  way  to  her 
claims,  it  has  been  on  the  fpur  of  a  real 
or  fuppofed  neceffity,  or  from  fome  mo- 
tive lefs  calculated  to  infpire  confidence. 
It  may  be  an  immorality  in  politics,  but 
national  cefiions  of  importance  are  never 
made  without  a  fecret  hope  that  fome  oc- 
cafion  may  arrive  for  wrefting  them  back 
again, 
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French  anfvver  to  thefe  reafonings, 
that  nature  has  pointed  out  the  Alps,  and  the 
Courie  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Lower  Meufe, 
ias  the  eaftern  and  northern  boundaries  of  the 
French  empire :  if  by  nature  is  nieant 
Providence,  (or,  according  to  the  laft  invo- 
cation adopted  by  the  Convention,  "  The 
"  Genius  which  prefides  over  France,") 
there  is  neither  religion,  nor  fenfe,  nor 
modefty,  nor  morality  in  fuch  a  pretenfionj 
it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  faid,  that 
nature  has  poiiited  out  the  Baltic  and  the 
borders  of  Siberia. 

I  will  not  make  fo  harm  an  infinuation, 
as  that  all  the  pacifications  hitherto  con- 
cluded by  the  different  powers>  which  were 
engaged  in  the  war,  are  falfe  and  hollow  j  but 
any  man  who  knows  even  the  fuperficial 
interefts  of  ftates,  and  who  looks  at  the 
ceffions  of  Maeftricht,  of  Breda,  of  Hel^ 
voet,  of  Cleves,  of  the  Spanifli  moiety  of* 
St.  Domingo,  of  Rheinfberg,  and  of  Man- 
heim,  knows  well  that  fuch  ceffions  are 
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either  to  be  compensated  by  the  effeft  of 
fecret  articles,  or  that  they  will  be  refumed 
whenever  the  refumption  becomes  prac- 
ticable. 

§  30.  It  is  evident,  that  fome  of  the 
conquefts  of  France,  under  the  union  which 
fhe  propofes,  would  be  fources  to  her,  not 
of  wealth,  but  of  expence.  It  is  in  moft 
cafes  improvident  to  appropriate  what  can- 
not be  retained  without  an  inceffant  exer- 
tion. Countries  fpeaking  a  different  lan- 
guage, attached  to  different  cufloms,  and 
influenced  by  jarring  interefts,  may  be  go- 
verned by  force  \  but  it  will  be  an  unfure 
fubjeclion  :  it  might  even  be  doubted, 
whether  the  Polifh  partitions  will  not  ulti- 
mately recoil  on  the  great  powers  con- 
cerned in  them,  and  prove  that  they  are  as 
Irreconcilable  to  political  wifdom  as  they 
are  to  morality. 

Will  it  be  anfwered,  that  if  thefe  pofitions 
are  true,  they  prove  only  that  we  ought  not 

to 
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to  object  to  France  retaining  her  conquefts, 
becaufe  the  conquered  countries  will  em- 
barrafs  her,  and  probably  rife  againft  her  ? 
my  reply  is,  that  tho'  it  may  be  unwife  on 
the  parr  of  our  enemy  to  contend  defperately 
for  an  equivocal  advantage ;  on  the  other 
hand  we  ought  not,  in  the  position  in  which 
we  are,  to  leave  even  doubtful  a  fpeculative 
aggrandifement  of  fuch  extent ;  and  to  wait 
in  an  imperfect  and  expeniive  ftate  of  peace 
for  cafual  advantages  in  the  explofion  of 
new  troubles, 

§  31.  In  the  conclufions  to  which  I  am 
tending,  I  afliime  that  France  is  not  to  re- 
main in  a  ftate  of  anarchy  -,  and  if  me  can 
obtain  a  practicable  conftitution,  even  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  me  will  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  re-eftablim  the  accuftomed  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  amity ;  flie  will  at  the 
fame  time  acquire  an  intereft  in  thofe  rela- 
tions far  beyond  the  importance  of  coftly 
and  offenfive  conquefts.  It  is  incumbent 
©n  her  to  advert  to  the  repair  of  her  fi- 
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nances,  and  to  the  prefTure  of  thpfe  milliards 
of  affignats, "  which"  (in  the  words  of  one  of 
her  committees)   • '  have  left  nothing  in  the 
"  country  but  mifery  a.nd  paper."     What 
is  to  become  of  thofe  milliards,  a  few  months 
more  muft  decide.     Some  other  means  muft- 
be  adopted.     We  may  wait  with  decifive 
advantage   to    learn  what  thofe  means  may 
be,  if  in  the  interval  we  cannot  attain  juft 
and  honourable  terms  of  pacification.     It  is 
farther  indifpenfible  for  France  to  advert  to 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  her  agriculture,  ma- 
nufactures, and  commerce  ;  I  may  add,  to, 
repair    her  population;   for   I   mould   not 
exaggerate  if  I  were  to  aflert  that  me  has 
loft  at  lead  three  millions  of  inhabitants  by 
the  effects  of  the  infurrection  and  the  war. 

Above  all,  me  will  find  in  peace  the  only 
hope  of  emerging  from  that  fcarcity  of  fuf- 
tenance,  which  (from  whatever  caufe  de- 
rived) keeps  all  her  populous  towns  under 
the  prefTure  or  menace  of  a  famine. 

If  the  war  continues,  the  dearth  will  ex- 
tend itfelf  even  to  the  productive  countries 

of 
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of  the  Palatinate,  of  the  Auftrian  Nether* 

lands,  and  alfo  of  Holland.  We  know  that 
though  Amfterdam  was,  by  the  effedt  of  her 
pofitjon,  the  greateft  corn  market  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Dutch  provinces  did  not  produce 
a  fufficiency  even  for  their  own  confump- 
tion  ;  their  intercourfe  with  the  Baltic, 
during  the  whole  of  this  year,  has  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  war,  and  will  now  be  fuf- 
pended  by  the  winter, 

§  32.  The  confideration  laft  alluded  to  is 
certainly  become  of  ferious  moment  to  this 
kingdom  alfo.  It  has  been  laid,  and  the  opinion 
goes  forth,  that  the  fcarcity  and  high  price 
of  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  are  in  fome  mear 
fure  caufed  by  the  war.  Subject  to  certain 
explanations,  this  aflertion  may  be  true  with 
refpedt  both  to  Great  Britain  and  to  all  Eu- 
rope. With  refpect  however  to  Great 
Britain,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  large  bo- 
dies of  our  infantry  and  cavalry  have,  during 
a  fpace  of  more  than  two  years,  been  main- 
tained upon  the  continent,  and  in  a  confi- 
derable  degree  by  the  produce  of  the  con- 
tinent; 
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tinent ;  nor  muft  we  forget  the  aid  derived 
from  the  numerous  cargoes  of  provifions 
which  have  been  feized  in  their  paffage  to 
the  French  ports.  In  a  general  view,  the 
dilapidations  and  watte  of  war  are  certainly 
great.  The  confumption  made  by  men  af- 
fembled  in  armies  and  in  fleets  is  much  more 
than  the  confumption  occafioned  by  fimilar 
numbers  in  peaceful  occupations.  The  wafle 
which  happens  in  great  flores  and  maga- 
zines, and  in  mips  of  war  and  tranfports,  the 
interruptions  given  to  agriculture,  the  ra- 
vage and  definition  of  crops  by  the  march 
and  maintenance  of  large  bodies  of  cavalry, 
are  all  in  fome  degree  operative  caufes  of 
fcarcity ;  but  we  are  not  to  infer  that  thofe 
caufes  would  be  removed  by  a  pacification. 
Unlefs  the  conditions  of  that  pacification 
were  fuch  as  to  eftablifh  a  real  tranquillity 
and  confidence  among  mankind,  the  evils, 
refulting  from  military  preparations,  and 
naval  equipments  would  be  prolonged  j  and 
fo  far  as  this  kingdom  is  feparately  affedted 
by  thofe  evils,  they  would  be  increafed  by 

the 
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the  facility  opened  to  the  hoftile  ports  of 

Europe  to  receive  cargoes,  the  importation 
of  which  may  be  directed  to  the  aid  of  thefe 
kingdoms  and  their  dependencies  whilft  the 
war  continues^ 

In  truth,  a  principal  caufe  of  the  prefent 
fcarcity  of  bread-corn  in  Europe  is  to  be 
found  in  the  extraordinary  and  frequent  re- 
currence of  bad  feafons  in  the  laft  eight 
years :  and  though  the  prefent  feafon  lias 
given  an  abundant  produce  of  fome  kinds 
of  grain,  and  of  other  articles  of  nourifti- 
ment,  and  fuch  as  will  remove  all  danger  of 
famine,  I  am  appreheniive,  from  the  befl 
enquiries  and  obfervation  in  my  power, 
that  the  crops  of  wheat,  collectively  taken, 
will  not  amount  to  what  is  called  by  the 
farmers  a  medium  crop. 

It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  afcer- 
tained,  that,  "  with  the  exception  of  barley 
"  only,  this  country,  which  in  former  times 
"  produced  more  grain  than  was  neceflary 
"  for  its  inhabitants,  has,  during  the  laft 
"  twenty-five  year*,  been  under  the  necef- 

"  fity 
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**  fity  of  depending  on  the  produce  of  fo- 
"  reign  countries  for  a  part  of  its  fupply." 
There  is  reafon  alfo  to  believe,  "  that,  in  or- 
"  dinary  years,  the  produce  of  corn  in  Eu- 
"  rope  is  not  more  than  equal  to  the  con- 
**  fumption  of  its  inhabitants."  When, 
therefore,  wars  and  commotions,  and  their 
wafteful  confequences  prevail ;  when  the 
feafons  are  bad ;  and  farther,  when  the  Eu- 
ropean competition  for  fupplies  from  the 
harvefls  of  North  America  becomes  fuch  as 
greatly  to  raife  the  prices,  and  even  to  create 
a  demand  beyond  what  that  country  can  fur- 
nifh,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  at  the  diffi- 
culty which  has  taken  place.  It  is  juft 
matter  of  regret,  and  a  perilous  refponfi- 
ffility,  whenever  the  executive  government 
of  a  country  feels  itfelf  obliged  to  undertake 
the  details  of  procuring  food  for  the  people, 
and  to  fuperfede  the  merchants,  whofe 
energy,  and  competition,  and  capitals,  are, 
in  general  cafes,  the  beft  and  fureft  vehicles 
of  fupply ;  but  this  interference  of  go- 
vernment was,  perhaps,  unavoidable  in  the 
.6  prefent 
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prefent  inflance,  when  the  neceflities  of 
France  had  raifed  the  prices  in  the  diftant 
markets  beyond  what  the  agents  of  the 
merchants  could  venture  to  give;  and  it 
feems  now  to  be  indifpenfable,  as  any  fudden 
revuliion  in  the  a&ual  channel  of  fupply 
from  foreign  ports  might  operate  as  an  en- 
tire interruption  for  many  months. 

The  prices  might  be  lowered,  and  the 
danger  of  meeting  the  next  harveft  with 
empty  granaries  might  be  averted,  if  the 
people  could  be  induced  for  a  limited  period 
to  ufe  with  the  wheat  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  other  kinds  of  grain.  This,  how- 
ever, is  very  difficult.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
have  not  a  doubt  that  the  meafures  which 
have  been  taken  have  materially  contributed 
to  leflen  the  danger  and  preflure  of  the 
greateft  calamity  that  can  fall  upon  nations. 
I  mail  not  enter  farther  into  a  fubjeft  which 
mufl  foon  come  .under  the  confideration  of 
parliament  j  it  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe 
to  repeat,  that  the  fcarcity  of  fubfiftence  is 
a  motive  which  ought  to  operate  forcibly 
H  with 
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with  France  towards  producing  peace  -,  and 
that  certainly  it  does  not  affect  thefe  king- 
doms in  the  fame  point  of  view,  nor  in  the 
fame  extent. 

§  33.  In  looking  to  the  objects  of  preli- 
minary negociation,  the  attention  is  called  to 
the  diftant  fcenes  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  thofe  iflands  mould 
hereafter  be  governed. 

In  the  difaftrous  and  baneful  character  of 
this  war,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  French 
leaders  to  "  generalize"  (as  they  termed  it) 
confuiions  among  mankind,  and  to  fet  afloat 
every  country  which  they  could  not  other- 
wife  reduce  or  retain.  This  infernal  prin- 
ciple has  governed  the  whole  of  their  mea- 
fures  relative  to  the  Iflands.  They  began 
by  extending  their  citizenship  and  fra- 
ternity to  the  people  of  colour ;  they  next 
proclaimed  a  total  abolition  of  flavery,  ab- 
ruptly, and  without  providing  againft  the 
convulfions  and  general  deflruction  of  life 
and  property,  which  fo  fudden  a  change  was 
certain  to  create ;  they  have  fmce  proceeded 

to 
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to  arm  the  negro  infurgents  in  a  mafs,  and 
this  was  called  "  the  fimple  operation  of 
"  purifying  the  colonial  fyftem  of  the  French 
"  iflands,  for  the  purpofe  of  accomplifhing 
"  the  definition  of  all  the  British  co- 
"  lonies." 

I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  certain  quef- 
tions  which  this  recital  fuggefts.  In  the 
opinions  of  fome,  the  Weft  India  iflands  are 
the  regions  of  injuftice,  cruelty,  and  mor- 
tality ;  the  grave  of  Europeans,  and  the  hell 
of  Africans  :  in  the  opinion  of  others,  there 
exifts  neither  a  general  unwholefomenefs  cf 
the  climate,  nor  cruelty  in  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  the  flaves:  whatever  may  be  the 
truth  in  thefe  oppofite  aflertions,  it  muft  be 
fubmitted  to  the  impreffion  of  time  and  of 
events. 

So  long,  however,  as  we  retain  the  valuable 
poffeffions  alluded  to,  and  in  the  fyftem  un- 
der which  they  are  become  an  elTential  part 
of  our  profperity,  every  confideration  of  re- 
gard to  our  commerce,  of  juflice  to  nume- 
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rous  and  refpedable  proprietors,  of  protec- 
tion to  the  planters,  and  of  humanity  to  the 
inhabitants  and  to  the  Haves  themfelves, 
fhould  induce  us  to  provide  for  their  per- 
manent tranquillity.  With  that  view  it  is 
effential  that  the  feveral  powers  of  Europe 
Should  have  fome  analogy  in  the  interior 
fyftems  of  the  feveral  iflands  which  they  may 
reflectively  retain  on  clofmg  the  war  :  unlefs 
this  can  be  accomplimed,  cr  unlefs  we  can 
acquire/Jkeep,  and  refettle  the  iilands,  which 
the  French  principles  have  fubverted  and 
thrown  into  confufion,  the  fermentations  to 
be  communicated  between  the  neighbouring 
colonies  will  be  great,  the  difagreements 
will  be  inceflant,  and  caufes  even  of  na- 
tional quarrels  will  arife  from  day  to  day. 

§  34.  TJiere  are  certain  other  points  ob- 
vioufly  important  to  be  adverted  to  in  any 
pacification ;  but  I  abftam  from  them  as 
they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  form  infur- 
mountable  obflacles  to  peace,  if  the  greater 

difficulties 


difficulties  to  which  I  have  alluded  can  be 
removed. 

§  35.  There  is  nothing  in  thefe  remarks, 
which  can  be  juftly  fubject  to  the  invidious 
charge  of  recommending  and  promoting 
war:  I  wifh  the  bleffings  of  peace  to  be  as 
univerfally  fliared  as  the  air  which  we 
breath ;  but  I  know  that  both  their  reality 
and  their  permanence  muft  depend  on  clef- 
ing  the  war  by  conditions  very  different 
from  thofe  which  are  defcribed  in  the 
French  decrees  of  the  3Oth  September. 

§  36.  We  have  incurred  the  chief  ex- 
pences  and  inconveniences  of  war;  we 
have  compleated  arrangements  of  force, 
which,  by  the  nature  of  our  commerce  and 
conftitution,  can  never  be  attained  without 
great  delay  and  difficulty  5  our  military 
eftabliihment  is  high  and  refpectable  -f  our 
navy  is  carried  to  an  improvement  and  pre- 
eminence in  ftrength  and  fkill,  of  which 
there  is  no  example  in  our  hiftory ;  we 

have 


have  prepared,  and  are  fending  to  fea  an 
expedition,  from  which  it  is  reafonable  to 
expeft  important  effects:  thus  circumftanced 
it  is  furely  wifer  to  profecute  the  war,  than 
to  clofe  it  on  conditions  which  would  oblige 
us,  either  to  continue  the  expence  of  war, 
or  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  a  fudden  return  of 
dangers  and  calamities,  with  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  being  unprepared  for  them.  Let 
us  have  a  peace,  and  not  a  temporary  and 
fhort  fufpenfion  of  war;  let  us  have  a 
peace,  fuch  as  may  make  it  confident  with 
prudence  to  difarm,  and  fuch  as  may  afford 
a  good  ground  of  focial  fecurity;  let  it 
maintain  the  general  balance  of  power 
among  independent  ftates ;  let  it  exhibit 
to  us  France  herfelf  with  a  government  (be 
it  of  what  defcription  it  may)  confident,  if 
poflible,  with  her  own  quiet  and  profperity, 
but  at  any  rate  confident  with  the  fafety  of 
other  countries. 

§  37.  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  rigid  prin- 
ciples which  France  profeiles  will  not  per- 
mit 


mit  her  to  recede  from  the  extended  line  of 
boundaries  fo  recently  decreed  by  her  Con- 
vention after  a  folemn  difcufiion.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  conjecture  the  motives  of  fo 
ftrange  a  meafure;  but  I  know  that  it 
cannot  have  been  more  folemn  than  the 
repeated  oaths  and  decrees  of  the  conftitu- 
ent  and  legiflative  afTemblies,  never  to 
make  conquefts.  We  have  feen,  in  nume- 
rous inftances,  that  the  decrees  of  the  Con- 
vention are  not  irrevocable  -,  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  carry  the  recollection  farther  back 
than  to  the  treaty  with  the  Royaliits  and 
Vendeans,  which  promifed  to  them  a  large 
indemnity,  and  other  conditions  applicable 
only  to  independent  powers ;  and  all  this 
after  repeated  decrees  never  to  treat  with 
them,  but  to  exterminate  them. 

§  38.  In  treating  of  the  termination  of 
the   war,   humanity   and  juftice  fuggeft   a 
wifh  that,   whatever  may  be  the  modifica- 
tions of  territory  and  dominion,   the  prin- 
ciples 
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ciplesof  the  flatus  quo  ante  bellum  might,  by 
the  returning  juftice  and  generality  of  France, 
be  extended  to  individuals  and  to  families, 
who,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  troubles,  have 
quitted  their  country ;  but  in  ftating  this,  I 
do  not  perfuade  myfelf,  that  fuch  a  meafure 
would  furnifh,  for  any  long  period,  new 
and  efficient  links  of  friendfhip  on  the  part 
of  France  towards  England. 

§  39.  It  is  the  nature  and  fate  of  moft 
contefts,  that,  though  the  provocations  are 
multiplied  by  the  events  which  take  place, 
the  paffions  and  fenfc  of  refentment  are 
lowered  by  the  lapfe  of  time,  and  thus 
every  war  has  its 'period,  at  which  both 
parties  begin  to  figh  for  peace  ;  that  mo- 
ment is  perhaps  approaching ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  adjufting  a  pacification  is  at  pre- 
fent  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  for- 
mer wars.  We  muft  meet  the  difficulty; 
and  in  the  mean  time  we  mufl  moderate  the 
inconfiderate  eagernefs  of  thofe,  who,  hav- 
§  ing 
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ing  reprobated  the  war  from  the  fir/I,  with* 

out  regard  to  its  neceffity,  now  call  for  an 
immediate  peace,  without  regard  to  the  at- 
tainable conditions  or  confequences ;  on 
the  other  hand,  we  muft  not  be  hurried 
forward  by  the  doctrines  of  thofe  who  think 
it  eifential  to  reftore  the  French  monarchy; 
we  muft  promote  that  fort  of  fpirit,  which 
is  equally  diftant  from  an  undue  impatience 
for  peace,  and  from  an  obftinate  perfeve- 
rance  in  pretenfions  not  to  be  maintained. 

§  40.  It  is  a  weak  argument,  but  it  will  be 
faid,  that  we  ought  to  make  peace,  becaufe 
feveral  powers  of  the  late  coalition  have  made 
it,  and  becaufe  others  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
pected to  withdraw  themfelves  in  like  man- 
ner from  the  war,  and  upon  grounds  and  fli- 
pulations,  which  abandon  and  renounce  all 
the  objects  of  our  conteft.  It  often  happens 
that  thefe  great  coalitions,  even  when  formed 
andfupported  by  themoft  honourable  fenfe  of 
public  expediency,  fail  to  produce,  in  coun- 
fel  or  in  action,  all  the  effect  that  was  ex- 
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«pe<fled  from  them;  and  with  refpedl  to 
the  powers  alluded  to,  I  muft  repeat,  that 
their  difpofition  and  views  are  not  to  be 
inferred  from  the  treaties  which  they  have 
figned:  fome  of  thofe  treaties  contain  the 
feeds  of  future  hoftilities ;  others  of  them 
imply  nothing  more  than  a  truce,  or  tempo- 
rary repofe  from  war;  at  the  utmoft,they  are 
the  partial  pacifications  of  feparate  princes, 
and  in  no  degree  embrace  thofe  principles  of 
general  policy,  to  which  it  is  erTential  for 
us  to  advert,  if  we  mean  to  reftore  peace, 
or  even  the  femblance  of  peace,  to  Europe. 

§  41.  I  fee  wi:h  deep  concern  the  ra^- 
vages  which  Europe  has  fuffered,  and  the 
dangers  which  ftill  prevail ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  radically  difcouraging  in  our 
polition  j  if  there  were,  a  want  of  firmnefs 
would  tend  to  make  that  pofition  worfe  than 
it  is  :  the  whole  clofes  in  this  fingle  point; 
"  the  expediency  of  bearing  and  rifking 
"  fomething  more  for  the  hope,  profped:, 
"  and  effential  purpofe  of  refloring  general 
"  peace  on  fecure  and  permanent  grounds." 
2  I  have 
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I  have  attempted  to  argue,  that  fuch  a 
clofe  of  the  war  is  for  the  advantage  even  of 
France  ;  but  if  it  were  not,  I  contend  that  it 
is  better  for  her  to  make  peace  in  the 
manner  defcribed,  than  to  continue  the  war. 
If,  however,  me  mould  not  accede  to  either 
of  thefe  opinions,  I  infift  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  this  country,  and  efTential  to  her  fafety, 
and  perhaps  to  her  exiftence,  to  maintain  the 
ftruggle.  I  conceive  that  me  may  maintain 
it  with  a  diminished  expence,  with  little 
hazard  or  detriment,  and  with  a  profpeft, 
at  no  diflant  period,  of  refulting  and  com- 
penfating  advantages.  In  this  pcrfuafion, 
and  in  the  confidence  that  we  have  the  for- 
titude and  the  means  to  encounter  the  dif- 
ficulties which  furround  us,  I  feel  a  pride 
and  fatisfaction  in  thinking  that  England, 
by  maintaining  with  firmnefs  principles  of 
found  policy,  will  ftand  fuccefsfully  the  bul- 
wark of  nations,  of  focial  order,  of  rational 
liberty,  and  of  religion. 

§  42.  The  rapidity  of  thefe  remarks  and 
inferences  may  have  led  me  to  ufe  expref- 

fions, 
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iions  which  on  revifion  I  may  witfi  to  mo- 
dify and  correct  -,  I  may  alfo  have  fallen 
into  repetitions  amidft  the  complicated  and 
recurring  objects  of  fuch  an  enquiry;  I 
truft,  however,  that  the  impreffion  of  what 
I  have  urged  will  be  taken  from  the  whole, 
and  not  from  detached  paiTages. 

It  is  poffible  that  fome  unforefeen  viciffi- 
tude  may  overfet  the  entire  fabric  of 
my  fpeculations,  or  even  that,  in  the 
eventful  courfe  of  the  French  agitations, 
the  whole  confideration  may  be  varied 
whilft  I  am  writing  thefe  pages.  The  rife 
or  fall  of  an  individual  will  alone  fometimes 
change  all  the  views  and  principles  of  po- 
litical negociations  and  of  ftates.  Still,  how- 
ever, fuch  of  my  politions  as  are  founded  in 
truth  will  remain  un&aken,  and  will  be 
more  or  lefs  applicable  to  the  new  objects  of 
policy,  expediency,  or  neceffity,  which  may 
prefent  thernfelves.  In  the  mean  time  it  is 
better  to  reafon  from  what  exifts,  than  from 
endlefs  conjectures  as  to  what  may  happen, 
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determined,  well  known,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  at  a  lofs  where  to  rally,  without 
danger  of  miftake. 

Robbers  fpeak  likewife  of  honourable  pro- 
tection; Atheiils  of  their  religion ;  Anarchiits 
proclaim  laws  ;  Revolutionifts  have  invoked 
the  rights  of  nations  ;  the  Convention  itfelf 

o 

has  fpoken  of  public  morality ;  wherefore,  I 
cannot  eaiily  believe,  that  metaphyfical  ideas 
are  of  any  life  to  convey  perfuafion  to  the 
people.  To  produce  fuch  an  effect,  great  ex- 
amples, and  illuftrious  names  are  necefTary- 

The  French  Revolution  wrould  never  have 
acquired  fo  much  ftrength,  if  the  leaders  of  it 
had  remained  within  the  narrow  and  obfcure 
circle  of  their  firil  ideas  of  Reform  and  a  Con- 
ftitution. 

But  the  fyfcem  that  has  arifen  lince,  upon, 
the  ruins  of  Monarchy,  however  abominable 
for  its  bloody  meafures  and  horrid  principles, 
bears  a  much  more  celebrated  name  than  the 
ridiculous  embrio  of  the  Legiflators  of  1789, 
which  name  mufl  have  acquired  a  much 
greater  influence  over  the  public  mind  than 
the  enigmatical  equivocal  ConfKtution,  that 
monftrous  and  ephemeric  production,  which 
became  an  object  of  contempt  to  other  na- 
tions, and  of  horror  to  the  French  of  every 
defcription.  Live  the  Conjlltutiony  has  ne- 
been  other  than  the  clamour  of  derifion,  and 
philofophical  contumely  has  been  conilantly 
feated  on  the  lips  of  the  moft  ardent  paner 
riib  of  that  Conltitution.  Illufhious  exam- 
ples 
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pies  and  great  talents,  on  the  contrary,  have 
unfortunately  ennobled  in  Hiftory  the  Re- 
publican horrors,  and  the  cry  of  Live  the  Re-> 
public,  has  too  often  been  echoed  with  glory 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  bloody 
anarchy  which  pollutes  and  difgraces  France, 
has  no  other  character  of  a  Republic,  but  the 
mere  appellation.  But  what  more  is  required 
by  the  generality? 

What  then  (hall  we  oppofe  to  the  wild  de- 
lirium of  Republicanifm  ?  Shall  we  refort  to 
the  obfcure  and  uncertain  fvftem  of  a  Con- 

v/ 

ftitution,  in  which  its  authors  themfelves  will 
continually  find  alterations  necerTary  ?  What 
fhall  we  oppofe  to  Republican  fanatifm, 
which  glories  in  regicide  and  parricide,  the  moil 
/hocking  of  all  crimes,  from  the  two  highly 
celebrated  example  of  Brutus  ?  Shall  we  ad- 
mit the  wi  etched  and  contemptible  Charter 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  ?  Laftly,  what  mail  we 
cppofe  to  licentioufnefs,  irreligion,  and  atheifm, 
upon  which  thefe  modern  Encelades  wifh  to 
found  the  edifice  of  their  Republic  ?  Shall  it  be 
the  fevere  and  coercive  regulations  of  a  mora- 
lity without  bafis,  of  a  religion  devoid  of 
power  ?  No  ;  fince  the  French  nation,  in  the 
courfe  of  its  difaftrous  irregularities,  is  arrived 
at  the  higheft  point  of  political  and  irreligious 
corruption,  it  can  only  be  reftored  to  health 
and  life  by  being  brought  back  to  the  falu- 
tary  Government  which  was  ib  long  productive 
of  its  happinefs,  elevation  and  glory.  Only 
by  recalling  tc  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  that 

innate 


innate  love  for  Monarchy  and  their  Kings, 
can  they  be  refcued  from  Republican  illufions. 
Only  by  tracing  back  to  their  memory  their 
fourteen  centuries  of  loyalty  and  happinefs, 
can  they  be  undeceived,  and  difcover  all  the 
deception  of  thofe  brilliant  hopes,  with  which 
their  new  Legiflators  have  deluded  them.  It 
is  to  the  purity  of  the  LYS,  that  the  French, 
tired  with  the  filthy  colours  of  the  Rebels, 
are  to  be  recalled.  There  is  no  other  means 
of  pulling  down  the  infamous  Idol  to  which 
they  proftitute  their  incenfe,  but  a  restoration 
of  their  former  God  and  worfhip. 

The  human  mind  in  general,  and  that  of  a 
lively  and  ardent  nation  in  particular,  is  by  its 
nature  more  liable  to  pafs  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  than  to  remain  within  an  uncer- 
tain medium,  impofilble  to  be  maintained 
when  violent  commotions  take  place. 

Although  I  have  candidly  delivered  my  opi- 
nion on  the  only  mode  in  which  I  think  it 
poffible  to  reftore  France  and  Europe  to  tran- 
quillity, it  is  not  my  intention  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  fuch  meafures  as  have  been  hi- 
therto employed.  Neither  have  I  harboured 
the  fenfelefs  temerity  of  advifmg  the  Powers 
concerned  in  the  prefent  war.  Neverthelefs, 
as  it  is  not  neceflary  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Privy  Council  of  Kings,  to  be  convinced  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  take  arms  in  order  to  op- 
pole  and  deftroy  the  audacious  fyftem  ot  de- 
ftruction  which  aims  at  the  overthrow  of  every 
Monarchy ;  fo  am  I  alfo  perfuaded,  that  thofe 

who 
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who  held  the  reins  of  the  different  Govern^ 
ments  of  Europe  have  neglected  nothing 
which  might  check  the  torrent  of  corruption 
that  threatens  focial  order  with  ruin  from  its 
very  foundation ;  and  that  they  have  cr-rried 
into  execution  all  the  meafures  which  their 
wifdom  coniidered  as  beft  appropriated  to  cir- 
cumftances.  I  have  wifhed  to  vindicate  a 
mcafure  equally  advifable  from  jufHce,  huma- 
nity, and  general  fafely.  I  hope  I  may  be 
permitted  to  exprefs  a  defire,  and  to  hope,  that 
all  others  having  been  tried  in  vain,  this  will 
not  be  rejected,  for  which  thofe  who  are  the 
moft  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  and  character' 
of  the  French  nation  ardently  wim,  as  the  beft 
calculated  to  fulfil  their  expectation. 


F  I   N   i 


A  SUPPLEMENT,  &c. 


JL  HE  public  mind,  at  this  prefcnt  moment, 
is  employed  upon  the  important  queftion 
of  a  Peace.  They  who,  afiimilating  this  to 
former  wars,  only  confider  the  heavy  ex- 
pences,  blood- fhed,  troubles,  and  dangers  at- 
tending, wim  and  call  aloud  fora  Peace;  but 
fuch  as  are  mindful  that  the  war  was  under- 
taken only  for  the  protection  and  prefervation 
of  thofe  interefts  the  moil  dear  to  men,  anxi- 
oufly  enquire,  whether  the  intended  end  h^is 
been  obtained.  Others,  who  imagine  the  pre- 
fent  fcarcity  of  corn  to  proceed  from  the  war, 
alfo  call  for  a  Peace,  at  any  price,  upon  any 
terms,  coft  what  it  may.  This  laft  fubjedt 
has  been  amply  difcufled  in  a  late  publication, 
wherein  it  is  proved  to  demonftration,  that,  if 
a  Peace  mould  take  place,  the  ports  of  France 
would  then  be  open,  the  French  at  liberty  to 
rove  the  feas,  and  the  fcarcity  which  is  fo 
much  complained  of  in  England,  inevitably 
be  increafed,  inflead  of  being  remedied.  I 
had  a  French  tranflation  of  that  work  in  iv:i- 
dinefs  at  the  time  when  another  was  publifh- 
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ed  -,  however,  the  perufal  of  the  book  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  propriety  of  the  Author's 
obfervations,  the  folidity  of  his  arguments,  and 
the  depth  of  his  views  ;  and  after  having  ma- 
turely confidered  his  ideas,  I  venture  to  offer 
fome  of  my  own. 

From  the  particular  attention  with  which  I 
have  read  The  Remarks  on  the  apparent  Cir- 
cumjlances  of  the  War,  &c.  I  could  not  but 
notice  the  peculiar  circumfpection  of  the  Au- 
thor. It  appeared  to  me  that  his  thoughts 
\vent  far  beyond  what  he  chofe  to  exprefs  in 
writing ;  agreeable  to  perfuafion,  I  have  been 
induced  to  publifh  fuch  ideas  as  he  thought 
proper  to  caft  a  veil  over ;  to  elucidate  thofe  he 
has  merely  hinted;  and,  of  courfe,  the  object 
of  thefe  Reflections  is  to  begin  where  he  has 
left  off. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  referve  and 
prudence  that  are  fuitable  to  a  perfon,  in  a 
public  character ;  but  I  know  that  a  private 
individual  may  venture  beyond  thefe  limits, 
without  danger,  or  even  impropriety.  I  am 
no  more  ignorant  that  there  are  certain  points 
of  fuch  a  nicety,  that  an  Englishman  could 
not  be  permitted  to  deliver  his  candid  opinion 
upon  them,  unlefs  in  oppofition  to  deeply- 
rooted  national  prejudices.  The  Author  of  the 
Remarks  being  thus  influenced,  is  no  reafon  that 
a  foreigner,  a  Frenchman,  mould,  efpecially 
in  theprefent  urgent  circumftances. 

"  Then  akho'  wife  I  may  not  be, 
»<  The  wife  themfelves  vrill  copy  me." 

I  am 


I  am  fenfible  how  arduous  my  undertaking 
is,  how  many  difficulties  I  ihall  have  to  en- 
counter. My  reflections,  if  compared  to  thole 
of  that  Author,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  found 
far  inferior;  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
the  lift  as  an  antagonift  ;  I  only  endeavour  to 
reafon  from  the  fame  principles,  draw  liich 
confequences  as  every  reader  muft  regret  his 
having,  purpofely  omitted,  for  he  certainly 
would  have  done  them  more  juftice  than  I  arn 
able  to  do. 

Befides  other  prejudices  will  militate  againft 
me,  and  thofe  I  have  juft  mentioned  moil 
powerfully;  for  it  might  fo  happen,  that  my 
verv  opinion  mould  be  conllrued  into  a  pre- 
judice. 

The  author  of  the  Remarks  has  triumph- 
antly obtained  his  chief  end  :  he  proves  that 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  England 
and  of  Europe,  and  to  the  fafety  of  civil 
ibciety  at  large,  to  terminate  the  prefent  war  ; 
unlefs,  by  an  univerfal  pacification,  a  true 
Peace,  upon  a  folid  and  durable  foundation, 
proper  to  reftore  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  in 
general,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  in  parti- 
cular. He  has  demon  ftrated,  that  a  Peace  cf 
any  other  nature,  would  be  no  better  than  a 
iham  Peace,  a  fhort  fufpeniion  of  hofHlities, 
conducive  neither  to  the  glory  or  intereft  of 
England;  in  fhort,  he  has  made  it  clear,  that 
-a  limilar  indifpenlable  treaty  is  not  to  be  con* 
eluded,  but  with  fuch  a  Power  as  might  offer 
a  probable  fecurity  of  its  execution,  and  that 
B  2  fuch 


fuch  a  fecurity  is  not  to  be  expelled  from 
a  nation  without  a  government.  He  has  alfo 
pro.ved  that  France,  inceflantly  devoured  by 
contrary  factions,  which  by  turns  have  ufurpecl 
a  fluctuating  authority,  can  boaft  of  no  other 
government,  that  excepted  which  is  the  over^ 
throw  of  all  others,  The  Revolutionary  Go* 
vernment -,  that,  indeed,  for  thefe  two  lafl 
months,  a  new  ConfHtution  has  been  ellablim- 
ed  tliere,  but  the  duration  of  this  newly 
erecfted  ConfUtution,  is  not  fo  certain  as  to 
command  great  confidence ;  for  we  are  forced 
to  confefs,  that  hitherto  France  has  not  been 
very  fuccefsful  in  eflays  of  this  kind,  f(  What 
then  mult  be  done  in  fuch  thick  darknefs?'- 
fays  the  author,  "  wait  the  coming  day." 

But  where  are  we  to  look  to  for  the  aufpi- 
cious  day  which  is  to  reftore  Europe  to  hap- 
pinefs,  and  re-eftablifh  focial  fyflem  upon  its 
ancient  bafis  ?  What  fhall  be  this  creative 
light  which  mall  arife  over  France,  and  clear 
the  chaos  that  overwhelms  it  ?  According  to 
the  Author  of  the  Remarks,  it  ought  to  be  a 
fyftem  of  government  fo  calculated  as  to  make 
the  French  a  civilized  nation  again,  recal  their 
former  connections  with  other  people;  in 
mort,  be  conformable  to  the  fociety  of  Eu^ 
rope. 

Here  begins  my  talk  -,  and  I  prefume  to 
tell  that  no  Government  of  the  kind  can  ever 
fpring  from  the  mire  of  the  French  infur- 
rection. 

Governs' 
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Governments  are  to  be  considered  as  bodies, 
eompofed  of  certain  conftituent  principles  of 
Power  and  Confidence,  Rights  and  Obligations, 
from  which,  as  they  are  tempered  by  each 
other,  arife  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
the  obedience  of  the  fubjects.  It  is  iiirficiently 
apparent,  from  theirnature,  that  theie  wonder- 
ful edifices  are  not  entirely  of  human  fabric ; 
that  they  were  planned  and  executed  from 
above.  Several  ages  are  employed  to  ccnfo- 
lidate  them;  yet  they  may  be  overthrown 
in  one  fmgle  day.  Therefore,  it  is  necefTary, 
that  every  fyftem  of  government  mould  be 
founded  upon  the  moral  bafis  of  eternal  juf- 
tice,  otherwife  there  would  be  no  fan&ion  to 
its  laws,  nothing  could  guaranty  their  dura- 
tion, nothing  fecure  their  execution  :  the  go- 
vernment at  home  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
tect the  property  of  the  people ;  nor  abroad  to 
maintain  its  treaties.  The  truth  of  this  affer- 
tion  was  nniverfally  acknowledged  previous  to 
the  late  felf-created  French  legiflators,  and 
their  repeated  attempts  to  deny  and  oppofe  it, 
mufr.  have  contributed  to  its  confirmation. 
Not  with  Handing  the  code  which  they  have 
endeavoured  to  introduce,  juftice  and  fince- 
rity  will  flill  prevail  amongft  men,  and  faithful 
to  their  fworn  treaties,  fuch  nations  as  ac- 
knowledge a  God,  a  witnefs  of  their  engage- 
ments will  continue  to  think  themft-lves  bound, 
by  an  oath,  which  can  never  be  violated  with- 
out a  perjury. 

Now, 
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Now,  can  it  be  expelled,  agreeable  to 
reafon,  that  the  prefent  rulers  of  France, 
iliall  have  it  in  their  power,  to  organize  a 
fvitem  of  government  confident  with  thefe 
principles,  and  to  renew  a  durable  intercourie 
with  foreign  countries? 

They  are  the  fame  men,  who,  openly  ab- 
jured religion  and  moralitv;  have  trampled 
under-foot  all  that  was  held  facred  upon  earth ; 
contemptuouily  laughed  at  their  moil  facred 
oaths  and  Conventions  !  Have  they  not  made  a 
public  avowal  of  their  defign  to  overthrow 
every  exilting  focial  inftitution  ?  Have  they 
not  infected  Europe  by  their  perfidious  emif- 
faries  ? 

Can  it  be  believed  that  thefe  leaders  can 
frame  a  rational  government;  that  is  to  fay, 
a  fyftem  founded  upon  juftice,  favourable  to 
humanity,  fo  calculated  as  to  encourage  mora- 
lity, punifh  the  guilty,  and  fecure  property  ? 
And  that  heaven  will  permit  any  nation  what- 
ever to  receive  fuch  laws  from  their  hands ! 
No,  ye  men  who  are  endowed  with  reafon, 
whatever  country  you  may  belong  to,  you 
cannot  believe  it. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that,  although  they  are 
the  fame  men,  they  no  longer  act  according  to 
their  former  maxims ;  but,  have  they  advanced 
one  lingle  ftep  towards  the  paths  of  morality  ? 
They  no  longer  aflaffinate  !  How  virtuous  ! 
This,  however,  is  their  only  improvement; 
this  is  all  they  have  done  to  reconcile  to  them- 
ielves  all  Europe  fo  long  incenfed  at  the  very 

report 
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report  of  their  atrocious  crimes.  I  have  heard, 
of  late,  the  difcipline  which  has  been  efla- 
blifhed  through  their  armies,  much  vaunted 
and  highly  commended ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult,  from  the  numberlefs  acts  of  violence 
that  they  have  committed  recently,  when  they 
quitted  the  right  Banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  per- 
ceive how  much  fuch  converts  are  to  be  con- 
fided in. 

The  principles  of  the  French  Revolution 
have  never  varied,  finc.e  its  very  beginning, 
only  in  their  progrefs.  The  characters  are 
the  fame  ;  the  actors  may  be  feen  to  diflodge 
and  fupplant  one  another  on  the  moveahle- 
ilage,  but  they  continually  perform  the  fame 
tragedy.  A  iimilar  ambition  animates  them; 
the  fame  immorality  guides  them.  From  the 
time  when  a  Great  Statcfman,  who  fcattered 
the  feeds  of  infurrection  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  ilTued  a  proclamation  to  invite  a 
train  of  fcribblers  to  deliver  their  opinion  on 
the  mode  of  ailembling  the  Etats-Generaux, 
and  fapped  the  foundations  of  the  Monarchy, 
by  forcing  the  junction  of  the  Orders  down 
to  the  laft  decree  that  mail  be  iflued  by  thofe 
enemies  tojuflice,  every  tranfaction  mull  tend 
to  perpetuate  fubveriion. 

The  firft  AfTembly,  which  was  called  the 
Coilituent  AlTembly,  the  moil  guilty  of  all, 
fince  it  has  deftroyed  the  mound,  and  let  a 
free  paflage  to  the  deluge  of  calamities  that 
has  inundated  France ;  this  fatal  Aflembly,  I 
fay,  has  logged  the  foundation  of  the  reign 

cf 
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of  immorality.  Perjury  prefided  at  the 
formation.  Regafdlefs  of  their  former  oathsy 
they  firft  contrived  to  degrade  that  religion 
which  they  had  refolved  to  annihilate.  They 
avowedly  profeffed  unjuftice,  when  they  feized 
lawful  property ;  they  introduced  a  new  doc- 
trine of  ufeful  crimes  j  and  of  many  thoufand 
murders  committed,  either  by  their  exprefs 
or  private  commands,  not  one  has  been 
avenged. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  introduce  a  difgufting 
enumeration  of  the  odious  crimes  the  French 
Revolution  has  occafioned.  I  only  fketch  thofe 
of  the  Constituent  AiTembly,  far  exceeded  by 
their  fuccefTors,  in  order  to  trace  back  the 
fpirit  of  the  Revolution  from  its  origin.  I 
would  wifh  my  readers  to  recal  to  mind,  that 
the  majority  of  the  firft  AfTembly  has  formed 
the  unanimity  of  the  two  fucceeding  ones;* 
and  that  in  this  defcription  of  monfters,  from 
Miribeau  down  to  Tallien,  not  one  fingle 
voice  has  been  heard  to  fpeak  in  favour  of 
outraged  juftice,  or  diftrefTed  humanity, 

We  muft  likewife  notice  how  attentively 
they  watch  and  perpetuate  the  kindled  facred 
fire  of  their  abominable  wormip.  It  was  firft 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Jacobins  ;  in  their 
infernal  fancliuary  was  deporited  the  fatal  urn, 
from  whence  were  drawn  the  names  of  thofe 
who  have  compofed  the  fecond  or  Legiilative 
AfTembly,  and  the  laft  Convention ;  and  of 

late, 

*  It  has  bsen  faid,  with  as  much  truth  as  prccifion,  that  the  two 
laft  AfleirJjlies  were  a  crime  of  the  firft. 
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late,  in  order  to  prevent  the  intruding  of  ibme 
principle,  foreign  to  their  defigns,  they  have 
rendered  their  new  Constitution  fubfervient  to 
fecure  to  themfelves  at  leaft  the  majority  of 
the  two-thirds.  They  are  identified  ;  they 
muSt  perpetuate  confufion  with  which  their 
power,  if  not  their  exiStencej  muSt  ceafe  :  for" 
which  reafon,  rather  than  diveSt  themfelves  of 
their  ufurped  authority,  they  have  carried  the 
decree  by  force  of  arms ;  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  are  now  certain  the  field  is  theirs 
for  fome  time  to  come:  but  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  that  though  the  new  Constitution  may 
be  ever  fo  good,  it  can  be  productive  of  no 
good  effect,  but  in  proportion  as  the  leaders 
will  permit. 

Some  perfons  are  inclined  to  look  upon  this 
Constitution,  as  a  firft  ftep  towards  the  reflo- 
ration  of  order.  They  feem  to  hope  that 
the  leaders,  tired  with  agitations,  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  difficulties  infeparable  from 
the  exhaufr.ed  condition  of  their  finances,  do 
fmcerely  wilh  to  put  an  end  to  the  prevailing 
diforder.  Alas  !  is  it  poffible  fuch  men  can 
really  form  fuch  a  defire  ?  Though  we  mould 
be  difpofed  to  forget  who  they  are,  and  what 
they  have  done,  yet  they  cannot  forget  it  them- 
felves. They  cannot  diffemble  the  horror 
that  they  infpire,  and  we  may  remember  many 
important  words  uttered  by  their  own  mouths 
upon  the  Subject.  They  are  no  Strangers  to 
the  lot  that  awaits  them,  the  very  moment 
they  are  no  longer  dreaded.  /They  are  con- 

°          si  r  ' 
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ibious,  that  mould  the  fmalleft  ray  of  feafoli 
break  forth  among  them,  they  would  be 
frightened  at  themfelves  j  and  they  know, 
that  when  the  day  of  Juflioe  returns,  their 
final  day  (hall  be  arrived. 

But  wherefore,  may  it  be  argued,  has  the 
new  Conftitutiori  been  made,  unlefs  it  is  to 
reftore  the  appearance  of  a  Government  ?  To 
this  I  will  anfwer— --feveral  reafons  prevailed, 
Firft,  it  was  proper,  nay,  even  necefTary,  to 
exhibit  a  new  fpedtacle  to  a  nation  fond  of 
novelties,  and  accuftomed  for  five  years  part, 
to  exercife  over  its  chiefs  and  Conftitution  the 
fame  fpirit  of  ficklenefs,  which  formerly 
created  their  new  famions ;  and,  indeed,  every 
one  mufl  have  obferved,  that  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  a  new  Conftitution  has  hitherto  been 
the  laft  night's  performance  of  every  Affembly, 
In  the  next  place,  they  forefee  the  .dreadful 
effect  of  the  fcvere  fcourge  which  threatens 
France,  and  they  prepare  to  throw  all  the 
odium  on  the  Convention.  Should  this  idea 
appear  ridiculous,  let  me  befeech  my  readers, 
in  my  own  vindication,  to  remember  that  fuch, 
a  method  has  been  tried  before,  and  has  met 
with  fuccefs.  Have  we  not  feen  the  Con- 
vention afcribe  to  one  fmgle  individual,*  the 
atrocities  that  have  made  all  Europe  fhudder  ? 
And  yet,  there  was  not  one  of  thofe  crimes,, 
but  which  they  all  had  fan£tioned  unanimoufly 
by  their  decrees.  This  monfter  fat  with  them ; 
he  was  one  of  them ;  he  had  done  nothing 
without  their  affiftance,  and  if  they  fay  they 

have 
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fiave  \  ielded  through  fear,  I  mall  an-fwcr  they 
were  more  cowardly,  but  not  lefg  culpable. 
The  Convention  now  being  divided  into  two 
Houies,  it  will  be  Hill  more  eafy  for  them 
to  make  the  Convention,  arlembled  in  one 
houfe,  anfwerable  for  all  the  calamities  that 
are  ready  to  bur/t  upon  France.  They  will 
ieize  this  one  chance  of  avoiding  the  fury  of  a 
people  made  frantic  by  hunger;  befides,  it 
will  be  a  means  of  pointing  out  and  commit- 
ing  other  victims.*  Laflly,  by  this  method 
they  flatter  themfelves  with  the  hope  of 
re-inforcing  the  party  that  fupports  them 
in  England  ;  to  make  the  Englifh.  averfe  to 
rhe  war  -,  and  to  overthrow  the  Minifter  who 
would  refufe  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with 
a  Nation,  whofe  manners  are  become  fo  meek, 
.and  are  no  longer  to  be  reproached  with 
not  having  a  Conftitution.  They  confequently 
hive  fettled  the  important  and  only  object  of 
their  miflion,  without  offering  to  examine  it 
clolely.  For  three  years,  without  interrup- 
tion, or  giving  it  a  thought,  they  have  been 
bufied  with  plunder  and  maflacres,  but  in  lefs 
than  three  months  time,  with  great  confidence, 
according  to  the  report  of  one  of  their  com- 
mittees, they  have  decreed  a  coinpleat  fyftem 
•of  Government,  which  is  to  repay  France 
for  all  it  has  coft  the  country. 

C  2  However, 

*  Thus,  by  exnfling  a  forced  loan  of  600  millions  in  fpecie,  they- 
point  out  to  popular  fury  all  thole  who,  though  pofTeffed  of  landed - 
jn-opcrty,  will  not  find  it  po/fible  to  procure  the  1'um  wanted  to  otl- 
t  hargc  their,  u. 
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However,  a  general  Peace  would  be  as 
hurtful  to  them,  as  the  feparated  treaties  they 
have  concluded  were  ufeful  to  deceive  the 
people,  and  feed  their  hopes. 

They  are  fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  this 
being  a  real  fact,  that,  when  at  the  fummit  of 
their  triumphs,  they  did  not  hefitate  to  decree 
they  would  maintain  all  their  conquefts,  by 
incorporating  them  with  their  immenfely  ex- 
tenlive  Republic ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  they  have 
decreed  conditions  of  Peace  entirely  unaccept- 
able, or  rather  a  war  without  an  end.  If 
they  go  on  with  it,  are  they  not  to  apprehend, 
left  their  ftarving  armies  mould  difband  them- 
felves,  and  revolt  againft  them  ?  Should  they 
make  a  Peace,  the  fame  dilemma  will  ftill 
exilt;  fcarcity  is  not  removed ;  and,  moreover, 
they  will  be  expofed  to  the  brutal  activity  of 
their  troops,  long  lince  accuftomed.  to  plunder, 
not  to  mention  the  pretenlions  of  the  Chiefs, 
deiirous  of  retaining  their  wonted  command. 
The  Author  of  the  Remarks  very  properly 
obferves,  that  a  numerous  army  being  incom- 
patible with  a  Conftitution,  eftablilhed  upon 
a  mixture  of  Democratical'and  Ariftocratical 
principles,  the  return  of  Peace  would  compel 
them  to  make  a  great  reduction  of  the  army, 
an  operation  not  eafily  to  be  managed,  withrr 
out  great  danger,  fo  long"  as  any  relics  of 
Royalifm  mail  remain  in  La  Vendee,  where 
the  dirTatisfied  foldiers  will  flock  as  to  a  rendez^ 
vous. 

But 
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But  there  are  feme  circuniibinces  in  which 
all  mail u res  are  cquauv  bad ;  d  inerate  cir- 
cumftances  for  iflftaoee,  inch  as  that  in  which 
the  chiefs  of  the  Frenc  .  .-A oil,  find  them- 
fejves,  Loadexl  with  c  aod-fuirpundack  by 

ruins,  within  or  witho  ry  thing  is  equal- 

ly inimical  to  them. 

Jt  requires  no  prophetic  infpiration  to  fore- 
tel,  that  this  new  Com, u;ition  will  meet  with" 
the  fame  fate  .as  the  reit.  I  even  think  mv- 
felf  authorifed  to  fay,  that  if  France  is  no\cr 
to  receive  a  Conftitution  but  from  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  have  framed  the  preceding  ones, 
that  unfortunate  country  will  be  doomed  to 
endlefs  anarchy. 

Neither  thofe  who  have  fappedthe  founda- 
tions of  the  former  Government,  nor  thofe 
who  firil  dared  to  lift  up  their  fnrvilegeous 
hand,  aguinft  the  capital  of  the  edifice  ;  nei- 
ther thofe  who  .have  completed  the  demolition 
of  its  ancient  fabric,  nor  thofe  who  have  fcatter- 
edits  ruins  will  ever  rertoreit.  No  ,  and  may 
IIea\  en  be  thankedfor  it.  Neither  |)hiiofophers. 
i?or  the  members  of  the  firfl  Aileinljly,  nc>r 
thofe  of  the  feeond,  nor  the  regicides  of  the 
Convention,  (hall  ever  give  a  Government  to 
France.  I  have  given  the  reafon  whv,  and  if 
I  inuft  repeat  it,  a  Gournment  requires  at 
lead  fuch  a  portion  of  morality,  and  Inch  prin- 
ciples of  Juftice  and  Religion,  as  may  afford  a 
&curitv  that  it  fhall  hold  its  compacts  in- 
yiolabj";  and  it  alfo  muft  be  inverted  with 
an  autlioritv,  turriciejuly  })ou'erfulandrcfpecl:- 

cd 


ed  to  fupport  it :  and  I  will  likewife  be  bold  to 
declare,  though  it  may  provoke  the  laughter 
of  01  ir  modern  legislators  and  fabricators  of 
Conftitutions,  that  the  worft  of  all  exifting 
Governments  would  be  the  moft  wonderful 
prodigy,  were  it  the  work  of  fuch  a  fet  of 
•men . 

Were,  therefore,  the  authors  of  the  new 
Conftitutipn,  endowed  with  all  the  inftruftion 
and  wifdom  that  are  requifite  to  ere<5t  a  mode- 
rately good  Constitution  for  twenty  millions 
of  men,  which  they  certainly  are  not,  I  mould 
think  it  no  lefs  improbable,  it  mould  be 
framed  by  them,  than  that  if  another  ^Eneid 
mould  be  compofed  by  the  types  of  a  printing 
houfe,  fcatterecl  at  random  in  the  air, 

If  we  open  the  Hiflory  of  the  Revolutions 
of  Europe,  what  do  we  find  there  ?  Ambition, 
Seconded  by  force,  frequently  fuccefsful  in  tear- 
ing the  fceptre  from  the  lawful  Sovereign  :  but 
ambition  was  ever  very  careful,  not  'to  entruSt 
it  to  the  multitude.  Whenever  this  latter  has 
been  pofTeSFed  of  it;  crimes  and  difientions  have 
alternately  prevailed,  and  in  this  wide  circle 
of  diforder,  inifery  Harts  at  each  point  of  the 
circumference,  repofe  cannot  find  its  place. 

Which  is  the  fovereign  power  in  France  at 
prefent,  that  of  the  legiilators,  or  that  of  the 
army,  no  one  can  determine.  The  former 
have  made  every  poffible  Sacrifice  to  the  latter; 
which,  in  return,  has  done  every  thing  for 
them ;  but  it  is  not  yet  decided  with  which 
party  the  benefit  of  this  combination  is  to  re- 
main 
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main  at  laft.  The  uncertainty  may  continue 
as  long  as  the  agitation  remains :  but,  let  us 
fuppofe  the  return  of  tranquillity  mould  take 
place :  no  one  would  confent  to  give  up  his 
advantage ;  each  would  contend  for  the  afcen- 
dency  ;  this  new  flruggle  would  be  productive 
of  frem  calamities,  and  delay  the  refloratior* 
of  order. 

I  will  go  farther,  let  it  be  admitted,  that  they 
fucceed  in  establishing  anv  Government  what- 

O  .' 

ever,  thev  can  never  be  empowered  to  put  it 
into  motion ;  for  if  the  enacting  of  laws  re- 
quires a  rich  fund  of  morality,  their  enforce- 
ment demands  ftill  more,  and  bayonets  are 
not  the  only  intermediate  connection  between 
the  chiefs  and  the  fubjects  of  a  Government- 
At  the  time  the  firft  Conftitution  was  eita- 
blimed,  France  had  not  vet  to  lament  a  gene- 
ral overthrow  :  a  dutiful  obedience  to  the  laws 
was  ftill  unimpaired,  and  yet  that  Confutation, 
though  of  a  ihort  exiftence,  was  defpifed  and 
difregarded  before  it  was  aboiiihed.  What 
then  is  to  be  expected  at  prefent ;  when  all  the 
fprings  are  broken,  and  every  bond  loofened  ? 
So  long  as  the  rulers  are  only  intent  on.  doing 
evil;  their  power  will  be  unlimited;  they 
are  certain  of  being  punctually  obeyed,  often 
anticipated.  Patriotifm  may  be  carried  to  the- 
highefl  degree  of  effervefcence,  but  if  the  quc-i- 
tion  was  to  re-eftabliih  order,  to  check  licen- 
tioufnefs,  to  reprefs  violence  and  plunder,  to 
dictate  facrifices — the  order  of  action  would  be. 
converted  into  frozen  inactivity-.  Let  the  belt 
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of  all  Governments  be  taken  into  confldefa- 
tion :  how  numerous  the  obftacles  and  diffi- 
culties that  bar  the  efforts,  and  oppofe  the  wife 
meafures  of  a  beloved  Monarch,  feconded  bv  a 
fkilful  Minifter  !  How  ineffectual  and  unable 
then  mull  a  Government  be,  when  admi- 
niilered  by  men  who  are  proficient  only  in  the 
art  of  deftruction. 

Butx  even  admitting  that  this  new  Confti- 
tution  mould  be  eftablilhed,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  confolidated,  it  would  irill  l>e  necerTary  to 
enquire,  i  ft,  Whether  there  is  any  probability 
that  iiich  a  Government  {hall  be  adequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  cuilomary  alliance  and 
amity  with  other  nations  ?  2clly,  Whether 
this  is  the  only  end  that  Europe  had  in  view 
when  the  war  took  place  ?  3dlv,  Whether  it 
would  be  conformable  to  its  intereft  and  glory 
to  make  a  Peace  under  fimilar  circumftances  ? 

Should  the  nature  of  the  new  Government 
of  France  be  difpofed  to  admit  of  the  com- 
pacts, common  to  other  States,  at  the  moment 
of  its  formation,  it  appears  to  very  uncertain, 
it  is  not  to  be  trufted:  fo  long  as  experience 
has  not  confirmed  it,  there  exifts  little  more 
than  a  probability ;  and  yet  how  frail  this 
probability ! 

When  we  reflect  on  the  moral  character  of 
thofe  who  are  pofferTed  of  the  afcendency  in 
France,  dictate  laws,  and  are  at  the  helm  of 
Government,  and  if  we  call  to  recollection  with 
what  rapiditv  the  factions  and  fyllems-  have 
fucceeded  each  other,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 

what 


what  a  fecurity  they  can  afford  for  the  ftabi- 
lity  of  their  treaties. 

Have  they  not  torn  away  all  the  bonds 
which  united'  them  to  other  nations  ?  It  is  a 
fa£t,  that  they  have  not  even  at  prefent,  a 
common  language  with  other  people  -,  for  not 
to  mention  the  alteration  of  the  Calendar,  and 
other  fingularities,  which  draw  a  line  between 
them  and  the  reft  of  the  world,  how  is  it 
poffible  they  could  make  themfelves  under- 
ftood-,  fmce  they  no  longer  attach  to  words 
the  fame  moral  ideas  as  they  convey  to  other 
people.  Thefe  truths  are  fo  evident,  that  no 
man  would  wifh  at  the  prefent  time,  to  entrufl 
either  his  property,  fafety,  or  honour,  to  the 
juffcice  and  humanity  of  French  integrity: 
confiderations  of  more  weight,  require  ftill 
more  caution. 

They  who  account  morality  nothing,  and 
intereft  every  thing,  will  not  fail  to  object 
With  Machiavel,  that  the  relations  of  Govern- 
ments with  each  other,  have  no  true  harmony, 
but  that  which  refults  from  the  accord  of  their 
different  in tereits:  but  I  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  all  ages ;  this  accord  could  not  exift 
for  one  lingle  moment  if  intereft  was  its  only 
regulator ;  if  a  fentiment  of  .equity  was  not 
employed  to  moderate  and  prevent  its  irregu- 
larities ;  if  it  was  not  for  a  faithful  obfervance 
of  treaties,  which  has  ever  been  confidered  as 
a  facred  bond  that  unites  nations,  and  prolongs 
thofe  intervals  of  peace,  which  conftitute  the 
happinefs  of  the  world,  fociety  would  have 
D  been 


been  annihilated  long  fmce ;  the  war  of  in- 
terefl  would  have  deftroyed  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  earth. 

The  ufurpers  of  fovereign  power  in  France, 
from  the  beginning  of  their  reign,  having,  on 
every  occafion,  mamefully  violated  public 
Juftice  and  the  Rights  of  Nations,  the  fafety 
of  Europe  would,  indeed,  be  expofed  to  great 
hazards,  were  it  left  to  depend  on  the  ob- 
lervance  of  their  treaties. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fpeak  of  thofe  worthlefs 
men,  without  recollecting  their  crimes,  fo  in- 
timately connected  is  the  idea  of  guilt  with 
their  names  :  it  is  even  tedious  and  difgufting 
to  me,  to  mention  fo  often  their  immorality, 
and  contempt  for  public  faith.  Truth,  when 
fo  evident  and  fo  well  known,  feems  to  loofe 
of  its  value  -y  it  is  neglected,  becaufe  it  is  too 
common;  it  is  overlooked,  becaufe  it  is  too 
plain. 

But  in  this  prefent  cafe,  the  facts,  which 
ever  ftand  as  the  beft  proofs,  are  fo  numerous, 
and  fo  intimately  connected,  that  they  have 
wearied  our  attention,  and  it  is  difagreeable  for 
us  even  to  give  them  a  thought  -,  however, 
we  muft  fupport  truth  fo  long  as  it  is  attacked. 

Let  us  fuppofe  farther,  that  the  new  Go- 
vernment of  France  mould  be  fo  confolidated 
as  to  maintain  political  relations  with  other 
States ;  would  the  falvation  of  Europe  enfue? 
Is  the  radical  fecurity  of  Europe  dependent 
merely  on  fimple  compacts  ?  And  was  there 
no  other  end  in  view,  when  Europe  flew  to 
arms.  J£ 
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If  the  only  purport  of  this  war  has  been  to 
repel  the  aggreffion  of  an  unjuft  and  feriielefs 
enemy,  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than 
to  make  a  Peace,  the  moment  he  is  compelled 
to  retreat,  and  to  fue  for  Peace.  If  this  war 
had  been  intended  for  conquefts,  it  might  be 
terminated,  without  impropriety,  as  foon  as 
thofe  conquefts  are  atchieved  and  fecured. 

The  French  leaders  are  too  defirous  of  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  their  crimes,  not  to  ac- 
cept of  a  Peace,  were  it  offered  ;  and,  if  with- 
out enquiring  into  their  moral  incapacity,  the 
Belligerant  Powers  will  be  fatisfied  with  the 
theory  of  any  government  whatever,  for  the 
fecurity  of  its  continuance,  this  the.new  French 
Constitution  may  procure :  But,  in  order  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  motives 
from  which  this  war  originated,  it  will  fuffice 
to  recollect  the  danger  that  threatened  Europe, 
when  alarmed  by  the  progrefs  of  revolutionary 
doctrine.  Thefe  motives  already  recorded  in 
the  manifestoes  proclaimed  by  divers  nations, 
have  alfo  been  eloquently  difcuffed  in  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  are  collected  in  the 
Declaration  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  of  the 
29th  of  October,  1793.  We  may  read  there, 
in  exprefs  terms,  that  the  object  of  the  Avar,  is 
"  not  only  to  defend  his  own  rights  and  thofe 
"  of  his  allies, — not  only  to  repel  the  nnjuft 
"  aggreflion  which  he  had  recently  experi- 
"  enced,  but  that  all  thedeareft  interefts  of  his 
te  people  impofed  upon  him  a  duty  {till  more 
**  important — that  of  exerting  his  efforts  for 
D  2  "  the 
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"  the  prefervation  of  civil  fociety,  as  happily 
"  eftablifhed  among  the  nations  of  Europe.5' 

Is  it  becaufe  the  wound  now  gapes  wider, 
that  it  is  to  be  thought  it  will  heal  fooner? 
Europe  muft  either  humble  itfelf  before 
France,  and  acknowledge  its  impotency,  in 
flopping  the  menacing  contagion,  or  fubdue 
the  monfrer  againil  whom  it  has  taken  arms. 

There  are  fome  few  Governments,  I  know, 
that  notwithstanding  the  convidtion  of  the  im- 
portance of  general  interefl,  feem  to  neglect 
it,  and  to  commit  it  entirely  to  the  care  and 
protection  of  thofe  who  are  more  capable  of 
fucceeding  in  the  attempt  -,  but  let  not  their 
motives  be  mifconftrued.  This  unvoluntary 
avowal  of  their  infufficiency  and  inferiority, 
ought  to  be  interpreted  as  an  homage  paid  to 
the  ftrength  and  good  principles  of  thofe 
Governments,  which  Europe  looks  up  to  for 
fuppcrt  and  redrefs ;  neither  is  it  poffible  that 
thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  a  fimilar  con- 
fidential charge,  can  betray  their  exalted  and 
great  refponfibility. 

It  would  not  be  the  firft  time,  that  civilized 
nations  in  Europe  are  become  the  prey  of 
Barbarians  ;  it,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  fome  Princes,  from  fear  of  feeing  them 
invade  their  dominions,  and  in  order  to  drive 
them  back  from  their  frontiers,  which  they 
were  not  able  to  protect,  have  concluded 
feparate  treaties ;  but  thefe  particular  nego- 
tiations, the  offspring  of  urgency,  do  not  af- 
fociate  their  authors  to  the  political  body  of 

Europe. 
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Europe.  Thefe  powers  are  deftitute  of  a 
character  to  fecure  their  duration.  But,  tha 
all  the  Kings  of  Europe,  after  having  formed 
a  coalition  in  order  to  chaflife  the  rebels, 
mould  folemnly  unite  to  legitimate  their  re- 
volt, and  that  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of 
mankind  at  large,  thofe  determined  confpira- 
tors  againft  the  order  of  fociety,  armed  with 
hoftile  principles,  and  who,  inliead  of  waving 
the  olive,  brandim  with  their  bloody  hands 
the  weapon  of  confufion,  iliould  dictate  or 
even  be  granted  terms  of  Peace,  would  be  un~ 
parallelled  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Europe, 
fubjected  to  fo  difgraceful  a  treaty,  muft  then 
clofe  in  ignominy  the  eighteenth  century. 

Should  thofe  ambitious  and  perverfe  leaders 
procure,  by  any  means  whatever,  their  revolt 
to  be  legitimated,  and  their  authority  fanction- 
ed,  they  then  will  be  ranked  amongil  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  their  triumph  will  be 
complete ;  they  will  have  obtained  more  than 
if  they  had  effected  the  conquer!  of  Europe. 

However,  at  this  prefenf  moment,  their 
fuccefs  is  rapidly  declining,  although,  for  a 
time,  this  unexpected  fuccefs,  feconclecl  by  the 
favourable  aid  of  the  elements,  had,  in  fome 
meafure,  fubdued  the  minds  of  their  enemies ; 
but  before  it  is  long  their  prodigious  efforts 
fhall  have  only  ferved  to  haften  the  manifeil: 
and  irreparable  exhaujftment  that  eniures  their 
fpeedv  ruin. 

I  wonder,  I  mufl  confefs,  at  the  encomiums 
(that  are  fometimes  laviihed  upon  their  mili- 
tary 


fary  expeditions.  It  appears  to  me  that  their 
advantages  were  purchafed  too  dearly  by 
money  and  blood  to  be  admired,  and  likewife 
by  too  many  crimes  to  be  envied.  It  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  that  in  the  firfr.  mo- 
ment of  general  alarm,  their  conquefts  mould 
have  excited  furprife ;  yet,  if  we  do  but  reflect 
maturely,  we  mufl  acknowledge  that  they  are 
far  inferior  to  the  exaggerated  means  by  which 
they  were  obtained. 

A  whole  generation  of  men,  from  growing 
youth  to  decrepit  old  age,  has  been  dragged 
tinder  their  banners  -y  hunger  and  terror  have 
driven  to  their  camps,  all  fuch  as  were  able 
to  lift  up  a  mufket  -,  the  manufactures,  ware- 
houfes  and  country,  were  left  defert  for  the 
recruitment  and  fervice  of  the  armies:  the 
magazines,  pay  and  fubfiftance,  have  de- 
voured, within  five  years,  the  capital  of  the 
whole  income  of  half  a  century.  The  fingle 
conveyance  of  that  heavy  and  formidable  ar- 
tillery, with  which  they  fupport  their  battal- 
lions,  cofts  them  dearer,  for  any  one  fingle 
and  trifling  advantage,  than  the  lofs  of  a  bat- 
tle to  their  enemy.  It  is  thus  that,  though 

O 

often  defeated,  always  fuperior  in  number, 
they  will  on  the  verv  next  day  oppofe  a  frefh 
army,  which  is  again  fucceeded  by  a  third, 
compofed  of  their  choiceft  troops,  which  en- 
counteran  harraffed  enemy,  tired  and  weaken- 
ed by  two  days  victories,  and,  of  courfe,  are 
forced  at  laft  to  relinquish  the  field  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  maintain.  It  is  by  thofe 

means 
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means  that,  facrificing  without  regret  or  re- 
morfe  to  their  frantic  rage,  both  the  refources 
and  lives  of  the  prefent  generation,  and  the 
hopes  and  happinefs  of  thofe  to  come,  they 
have  fucceeded  in  fpreading  terror  over  all 
Europe.  If  there  is  any  thing  to  excite 
aftonifhment  and  furprife,  it  is  not  what  they 
have  obtained  by  fuch  meafures,  but  rather 
how  they  were  able  to  carry  fuch  meafures 
into  effed:.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  a 
'whole  nation  mould  have  fuffered  itfelf  to  be 
enthralled,muzzled,  and  driven  to  be  flaughter- 
ed  by  a  fet  of  vile  and  contemptible  men, 
who  continually  repeated  that  it  was  from  this 
very  nation  that  they  held  their  authority. 
Hiftory  itfelf  may  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon,  whilft  it  will,  with 
the  utmofl  facility,  do  juftice  to  their  fuc- 
ceiTes,  by  comparing  them  with  their  means 
and  meafures  -y  admitting,  however,  that 
hiftory  will  defcend  to  the  particulars  of  this 
war,  or  record  it  in  any  other  terms,  but 
us  the  accidental  inundation  of  a  definitive 
torrent. 

I  do  not  know,  whether  he  who  firft  ad- 
vifed  the  French  to  rife  in  a  mafs,  thought 
he  employed  a  noble  expreffion,  or  conveyed 
a  grand  idea  ;  but  I  may  anfwer,  that  he 


and  recommended  a  great  abfurdity.  Is  it 
not  evident,  that  by  this  flrange  metamor- 
phofis  of  a  whole  nation  into  an  army,  its 
territory  and  induftry  are  reduced  to  barren- 
nefs?  The  hufbandmcn,  the  artifans  of  every 
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defcription,  difappear ;  none  but  foldiefs  re- 
main. Let  it  be  confidered,  that,  that  refource 
which  ftifles  every  other,  is  the  harbinger  of 
certain  ruin.  When  a  whole  people  marches 
in  this  manner,  to  oppofe  the  armies  of  the 
enemy,  which,  though  they  may  be  ever  fo 
numerous,  are  never  compofed  but  of  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  the  population,  can  and  mufl 
at  firft  meet  with  fome  advantages  -y  but,  al- 
though at  the  firfl  fetting  off  it  had  fo 
powerful  a  fuperiority,  it  mult  be  overpowered 
at  laft.  There  comes  -  a  time  when  this 
defperate  fituation  forces  it  to  advance  con- 
tinually; the  moment  it  retreats  it  is  ruined, 
for  the  country  which  was  ravaged  and  ex- 
haufted  in  its  firft  paffage,  lies  wafte  and  can 
afford  no  fupplies. 

Though  we  mould  allow  it  poffible,  that 
any  Government  whatever  can  be  eftablimed 
on  the  ruins  of  France,  I  yet  maintain  that 
it  would  be  of  greater  importance  to  Europe 
to  prevent  fuch  a  fhameful  refurrection,  than 
it  was  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  firft  dif- 
order;.  for  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  the 
triumph  of  guilt,  and  like  wife  juflify  and  en- 
courage every  fpecies  of  crime. 

We  all  know  that  it  becomes  neceffary  td 
negotiate  with  rebels  when  there  are  no  hopes 
of  fubduing  them,  or  when  it  would  coft  more 
blood  and  treafure  than  their  fubmiffion  mould 
be  worth  ;  hut  a  revolution  that  refembles  no 
other,  either  in  its  principles  or  deplorable 
effects,  prefcribes  a  very  different  conduct. 

However 
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However  odious  rebellions  may  be,  thofe 
We  are  acquainted  with  were  founded  upon 
fome  fpecious  motives  ;  they  might  conceal 
themfelves  under  fomc  appearance  of  juflice  \ 
they  endeavoured  to  find  refpectable  fupports : 
but,  in  France,  it  is  rebellion  with  all  its  au- 
dacity, ficentioufnefs  in  its  delirium,  injuflice 
in  its  nudity,  crime  in  all  its  horror.     Other 
revolutions  prelent  one  authority  fuperfeded 
by  another^  one  form  of  Government  fubfti- 
tuted  to  another  j  public  order  was  undoubt- 
edly fhaken,  but  not  overthrown  ;  focial  feli- 
city fufferedj  but  its  bafis  was  not  deftroyed; 
there  always  remained  fome  foundations  of 
morality  to  fupport  the  new  edifice  :   but,  in 
France,  juftice,  authority,  laws,  every  thing 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  poignard  of  Guilt. 
The  only  right  that  is  preferved  is  that  of 
Force ;    and,  inftead  of  the  comforting  pro^ 
fpedt  offered  by  Religion,  they  have  dug  the 
dreadful  abyfs  of  defpair  and  annihilation.* 
In  fine,  the  effect  of  former  revolutions  was 
confined  to  the  only  countries  in  which  they 
took  place ;  their  influence  did  not  reach  be- 
yond their  limits.     How  different  is  a  revo- 
lution founded  upon  the  ruins  of  focial  order  ? 
Mankind  at  large  are  concerned ;  the  felicity 
of  the  whole  world  is  in  danger; 

Some  perfons  pretend  that  the  French  re- 
volutionifts    have    renounced    their   ^former 

*  This  is- the  fenfe  of  the  infcription  they  have  placed  on  the  gates 
of  their  burying  grounds,  in  which  they  declare  that— -Death  is  an 
eternal  Jkep, 

E  maxims, 


maxims,  becaufe  they  no  longer  make  them 
the  preamble  to  their  laws.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  alleged  with  more  truth,  that  if  they  feem 
to  pay  lefs  attention  to  them  than  formerly, 
it  is  becaufe  they  know  that  they  have  not  fo 
jriuch  occaiion  to  repeat  them.  The  feeds- 
are  fown,  they  fhoot  filently,  and  Europe,  if 
regardlefs  of  the  warnings  it  has  received, 
facilitates  their  growth  and  improvement,  in 
a  very  thort  time,  will  reap  a  fatal  harveft. 

The  nature  of  thofe  maxims,  their  falfity, 
the  fondnefs  of  men  for  fi6tionr  the  egotifm  of 
the  age,  every  thing  increafes  the  danger. 
They  tell  thofe  who  polTefs  nothing,  that  at 
laft  their  time  is  come ;  and,  that  if  they  over- 
throw the  Conmtution  of  their  country,  they 
will  take  the  place  of  thofe  who  poflefs  ibme- 
thing.  They  tell  thofe  who  obey,  that  if  they 
re-aflume  the  authority  which  belongs  to 
them,  they  will  be  matters  in  their  turn.-  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  fuch  a  doctrine  has  fo 
many  profelites  in  a  corrupt  age  ?  It  brings 
into  action  the  two  moil  violent  paffions  of 
men,  the  love  of  riches,  and  the  defire  of 
command.  Of  what  advantage  can  it  be  if 
the  promoters  of  this  doctrine  have  been  made 
fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  giving  it  up,  the 
better  to  enjoy  the  power  they  have  ufurped. 
I  fee  nothing  very  encouraging  in  that ;  are 
their  principles  become  lefs  dangerous  fince 
the  confequences  have  turned  to  their  advan- 
tage? Has  their  doctrine  ceafed  to  be  con- 
tagious fmce  it  lias  been  crowned  with  fuo 
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•eel's  ?  Are  their  projects  lefs  menacing,  beca.u-fe 
they  are  more  matured  ?  The  wicked  ever 
have  two  aims,  the  unhappinefs  of  others, 
and  their  own  welfare  ;  when  the  firfl  is  ob- 
tained, if  their  blows  are  lefs  to  be  dreaded, 
their  example  is  -m-uch  more  fo. 

Befides,  fo  fhcrt  an  interval,  cannot  poffibly 
fecure  Europe  from  the  explofions  of  the  vol- 
cano ;  and  the  only  means  of  preventing  its 
continual  threatenings  is  to  exiieguifh  it  in 
its  fierceft  blaze. 

Let  us  -therefore  repeat  it  again  and  again, 
fmce  fo  many  are  inclined  to  forget  it;  the 
war  being  the  moil  powerful  mound  that  can 
oppofe  this  eruption,  it  will  fpread  with  a 
new  rage  as  foon  as  Peace  mail  have  brokew 
it  down.  The  preachers  of  the  fie-w  doctrine 
will  appear,  with  a  bribe  in  one  hand  and 
n  treaty  of  Peace  in  the  other.  They  no 
longer  will  find  any  occafion  to  have  recourfe 
to  obfcure  principles,  or  to  metaphyfieal  rea- 
fonings,  which  are  always  attended  with 
doubt  and  fufpicion ;  the  facts  will  fpeak  for 
themfelves ;  they  will  appear  triumphant,  and 
-enriched  with  the  fpoil-s  of  thofe  whom  they 
have  either  itripped  or  murdered.  They  will 
be  welcome  and  honoured  as  the  rivals  and 
•equals  of  Monarchs  ;  and  k  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  fuch  a  method  of  arguing  is  very  at- 
tracting and  powerful ;  it  dazzles  the  eyes, 
and  conveys  perfuafion  to  the  multitude. 

Such  apprehensions  will  not  feem  exagge- 
to  a  nation  who  long  fince  has  acknow- 
E  2 
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1  edged  their  reality,  and  who  after  a  greater 
conviction  of  the  danger  being  imminent,  have 
recently  decreed  two  new  laws  the  better  to 
protect  their  liberty  from  the  attack  of  licenti- 
oufnefs,  and  to  fecure  their  Sovereign  from 
the  outrages  of  an  enraged  mob,  and  the 
dagger  of  the  aiTaffin. 

Our  fears  are  fo  well  founded,  that  it  muil 
be  evident  there  is  not  one  nation  in  Europe, 
but  is  infected  with  the  peftilence  of  French 
destructive  principles.  The  contagion  firft 
attacked  that  unhappy  country :  perhaps  it 
deferved  to  ferve  as  an  example,  on  account 
of  the  univerfality  of  its  language  having 
contributed  the  moft  to  the  propagation  of 
the  peftiferous  feeds ;  but  they  who  can  ima- 
gine, and  flatter  themfelves  that  the  example 
of  the  calamities  which  defolate  France,  will 
iuffice  to  cure  the  revolutionary  peflilence, 
will  be  very  much  miitaken.  Experience 
hath  proved  the  contrary.  A  fenfeleis  popu- 
lace have  been,  and  are  yet  feen,  in  countries 
ruined  by  the  fcourge  of  the  French  armies  to 
blefs  and  deifv  their  maxims.  The  fight  of 
a  man  dying  of  the  plague  has  never  been 
fufficient  to  cure  his  neighbour,  when  firft  he 
begins  to  be  infected  himfelf ;  but  it  is  known 
how  pleafing  fuch  a  fight  is  to  the  villains 
who  enter  the  houfes  of  diftrefs  to  plunder 
them  as  foon  as  they  are  no  longer  inhabitted. 

Other  nations  mufl  not  perfuade  meinfelvcs 
that  the  dreadful  example  before  their  eyes 
is  a  certain  remedy  againfl  their  internal  dif- 
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pfder,  or  that  it  can  prevent  them  from 
hig,  in  their  turn,  a  part  on  the  bloody  ftage  ; 
for,  without  comparing  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope to  each  other,  their  motions  and  man- 
ners are  like  their  drefs,  nearly  the  fame. 
But  if  we  wiih  to  know  that  degree  of  cor- 
ruption which  muft,  one  day  or  other,  occa- 
fion  their  decay,  there  are  fome  rules  which 
may  guide  our  calculations ;  for  inftance,  let 
the  comparative  increafe  of  their  theatres, 
that  of  the  idle  who  throng  there,  he  con- 
fidered;  let  their  books  be  confulted;  alfo 
their  libraries,  or  rather  the  fhops  of  their 
bookfellers;  for  there  is  more  particularly  to 
be  found  the  thermometer  of  public  fermen- 
tation. 

In  truth,  at  all  times,  there  have  been 
teachers  of  immorality,  and  anti-focial  fchoois ; 
but  their  leflbns,  univerfally  difapproAred,  were 
knov/n  in  former  times  only  by  the  fcandal 
they  occafioned,  and  were  confined  to  the  duft 
of  the  library.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  thcfe 
principles  being  renewed  under  all  forts  of 
forms,  they  are  to  be  found  at  every  page  of 
the  mod  frivolous  publication.  At  a  time 
when  the  fpirit  of  independence,  the  harbinger 
of  rebellion  prevails  through  every  fkuation, 
the  violence  of  the  diforder  is  no  longer  doubt- 
ful, nor  the  neceffity  of  applying  a  fpeedy  and 
efficacious  remedy :  in  a  word,  the  revolution 
arifing  from  the  filth  of  vice  which  inftc~ts 
purope,  is  the  refuit  of  the  moll  corrupt  fer- 
mentation, 
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entation,  and  on  its  cpnfequences  depends 
£ne  fate  of  civil  fociety  in  this  part  of  the 
globe. 

The  better  to  judge  of  the  prefent  condi- 
tion of  the  political  hody  of  Europe  ;  the  bet- 
ter to  feel  the  ftate  of  its  pulfe,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  the  exprelTion,  let  the  flow  and 
torpid  pulfations  be  compared  to  the  quick  and 
burning  delirium  that  agitated  this  part  of  the 
world  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  So- 
vereigns and  people  called  forth,  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  they  are  at  prefent,  by  the  united 
voices  of  Religion,  generofity  and  honour  ran 
in  crowds  to  Alia.  Thofe  valourous  expedi- 
tions which  excited  the  admiration  of  our  fore  r- 
fathers,  are,  I  know,  become  the  object  of 
the  contempt  and  cenfure  of  modern  philofo- 
phers.  They  have  chiefly  endeavoured  to 
condemn  the  motive,  which  hiilory  itfelf  has 
ever  refpected,  although  it  difapproved  of  the 
imprudence  of  the  meafures.  They  have  re  - 
prefented  the  general  enthuiiafrn  as  an  exalted 
delirium,  a  political  fever  ;  but  let  it  be  fo,  let 
us  fuppofe,  that  enthufiafm  was  a  feyer  -y  it 
was  that  of  honour  ;  whereas  it  is  much  to  be 
apprehended,  leil  the  fatal  calm  that  prevails 
at  prefent,  is  the  effect  of  gangreen,  the  deadly 
iymptom  of  approaching  di&blution. 

What  a  moment  for  the  nation  entitled  to 
confider  itfelf  as  deitined  to  prevent  the 
dreadful  overthrow  \  Though  it  was  poftponed 
/?nly  for  a  few  .centuries,  it  would  reap  all 

the 
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the  glory  of  fuch  a  benefit,  and  mare  the  blef- 
fings  it  will  procure.     This  nation  will  be  cal- 
led the  benefactrefs  of  all  nations,  a  name  that 
will  be  everl  ailing  in  the  memory  of  men. 
Sovereigns  of  the  world,  Princes  or  Kings, 
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who  hold  thofe  high  ftations,  only  the  better 
to  watch  for  the  fafety  of  the  people,  and  to 
protect  them  from  their  own  errors ;  if  at  fc> 
critical  a  period,  you  mould  confent  to  com- 
promife  with  the  pefr.iien.ce  that  threatens  to 
devour  your  States,  the  decree  of  the  National 
Convention  of  France,  which  invited  to  re- 
volt all  the  wicked  men  of  every  country., 
would  only  have  been  the  prelude  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  that  would  fecure  impunity  to  them: 
and  you,  who  live  urfder  the  laws  of  liberty,  if 
you  honour  it  in  reality,  if  you  wifh  not  to  fee 
it  facrificed  to  a  vain  madow,  beware  how  you 
treat  with  the  monfler  that  has  afTumed  the 
title  of  Liberty.  Unite  on  the  contrarv,  to 
oppofe  his  fatal  triumphs  ;  for  the  cauie  of 
liberty  mail  be  ftained  for  ever,  if  we  ailbciate 
to  her  worfhip,  that  idol  of  filth,  befmearei 
with  blood,  which  reckons  among  its  martyrs, 
every  Marat  of  the  prefent  revolution.  Laft- 
ly,  you  virtuous  men  of  every  country,  who 
although  unacquainted  with  the  Government 
that  protects  you,  neverthelefs  are  fully  fenfi- 
ble  of  its  falutary  effects  -,  you  who,_  in  your 
peaceful  occupations,  ferve  your  country  bet- 
ter in  bringing  up  and  maintaining  citizens, 
4eitined  to  enrich  and  defend  it,  than  all  the 
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political  enthufiafts,  who  in  order  to  gratify' 
their  vanity,  endeavour  to  miflead  your  minds 
by  all  manner  of  illufions,  and  vifions;  if  you 
value  ever  fo  little  your  own  happinefs,  tran- 
quillity and  fafety ;  if  you  regard  the  dearefl 
iritereil:  of  life ;  if  you  feel  the  le'aft  affection 
for  your  wives  and  children,  beware  of  thofe 
dangerous  faphifts*  They  poffefs  neither  pro- 
perty nor  principles :  they  are  rrien  of  no  cha- 
racter, or  of  a  flamed  character,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  loofe  in  the  wreck  they  meditate^ 
Suffer  then  a  little  longer,-  if  poffibley  the  evils 
that  are  infeparable  from  a  war,  rather  than 
call  for  a  fatal  peace  that  would  be  attended 
by  the  moil  difaflrous  confequences. 

When  I  thus  difcourage  hopes,  which  it 
would  be  fo  pleaiing  to  encourage  could  they 
be  realized,  can  I  be  fufpected  of  wifhing  for 
a  prolongation  of  the  war  ?  Is  not  our  fituation 
cruel  enough  to  make  us  defrfous  of  a  fpeedy 
peace?  Have  we  not  Icng  enough  lived  a 
wretched  life  ?  Profcribed  and  exiled  from  our 
native  land,  our  paternal  home,  wandering 
from  country  to  country,  we  can  hardly  find 
one  place  of  refuge  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
world>  this  hofpitable  ifland  excepted,  where 
every  kind  of  confolation  and  aiTiftance  have- 
been  offered  to  us.  Here,  indeed,  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  honour,  religion  and 
duty,  have  found  a  people  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  power  of  thofe  fentiments. 
Here  a  beloved  monarch  has  welcomedy 
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With  true  Royal  benevolence,  the  loyal  fub- 
jects  of  another  unfdrtiiiiate  Sovereign:  But, 
is  it  to  be  expected  that,  even  in  this  cOuritiy, 
Which  is  a  fecond  mother  country  to  us,  We 
can  be  irifenfible  to  the  everlafting  calami- 
ties of  our  fifft  ?  Many  are  there  among  us 
\vho  have  left  behind  them  a  family,  the 
eonftant  object  of  their  daily  alarms  and  ap- 
prehenfions,  expofed  at  every  minute  to  fome1 
hew  accident  ?  Can  it  be  believed  that  a 
Frenchman  can  loofe  all  remembrance  of 
France  ?  His  heart  muft:  bleed  at  every  wound 
•limed  at  his  country ;  his  fititation  is,  and 
muft  be  rhoft  cruel  and  deplorable.  The 
unfortunate  wretch,  who,  upon  d.  bed  of  for- 
row  becomes  a  prey  to  a  corrofive  ulcer  which 
threatens  to  fpread  its  infection  through  the 
moft  fecret  recefTes  of  his  vital  powers,  is 
Forced  to  thank,  though  groaning,  the  fkilful 
furgeon  who  applies  inftruments  and  fire  it- 
felf  to  his  mutilated  body,  or  rather  his  fhape- 
lefs  trunk;  filch  is  now  the  dire  fate  of  French- 
men !  They  are  reduced  to  the  neceffitv  of 
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giving  their  approbation  to  every  ampUtatioii 
their  deaf  country  Undergoes. 

Some  great  politicians,  however,  Will  tell 
us,  that  every  thing  muft  neceflarily  come  tt> 
an  end,  and  that  we  may  hope  to  fee  order 
arife  from  the  very  bofofn  of  confulion.  A 
iimilar  charge,  I  confefs,  might  be  the  effect 
of  a  miracle ;  but  that  we  mould  expect  fuch 
an  effect  from  the  caufe  alluded  to,  1  deny ; 
for,  wh^t  will  thofe  jnen  do  who  are  repre- 
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fented  to  us  as  deprived  of  any  further  rc~ 
iQurce  ? — What  will  they  do  ?  All  they  are 
capable  of:  evil,  evil  .again,  and  evil  for 
ever. 

Since  it  is  iiripomble,  that  from  a  pu trifled 
fource  mould  fpnng  a  ConiKtution  practicable 
in  France,  or  any  form  of  Government  com- 
patible with  the  fafety  of  other  countries,  lince 
it  is  impomble  to  conclude  at  prefent,  with 
France,  a  folicl  and  durable  Peace;  fince  Eu- 
rope will  be  ftill  expo-fed  to  the  fame  dange-r 
fo  long  as  the  focus  of  rebellion  exifts  there, 
by  what  means  ,can  Europe  rid  itfelf  of  this 
exhaufling  and  ruinous  war  ?  What  means  re- 
mains to  England  to  reftore  tranquillity  to 
France  and  mankind?  I  know  but  of  one, 
which  is  firmly  to  determine  to  exert  its  ut- 
moft  efforts  to  re-eftablim  the  former  Mo*- 
narchy. 

,  J  am  no  ftranger  ta  the  impremon  fuch  a 
word  will  caufe  ;  to  the  prejudices  it  will 
awaken ;  to  the_  apprehenfions  it  muft  occafion ; 
and  to.  the  alarms  it  muft  give  to  many 
claimants ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  that 
fuch  prejudices  and  alarms  are  void  of  any 
foundation. 

...-  Whoever  has  heard  in  England  any  men- 
tion made  of  the  former  Government  of 
.France,  muft  have  obferved,  that  the  Englilh 
have  .generally  adopted  the  idea,/that  the  Frencb 
'Monarchy  was  abfolute  and  truly  defpotic. 
J[t  is  in.  vain  that. the  greatefl  Monardis  have 
and  declared  that  thfe  Cofiftf-- 
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*ution  of  the  State  was  fupported .  and  pro-, 
te&ed  by  fundamental  laws ,  that  they  them- 
felves  were  fo  fortunately  circumftanced  as 
not  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  change 
them.  In  vain  have  we  feen  Courts  of  Juftice 
oppofe,  with  noble  refinance,  the  will  of  their 
Monarch,  and  inftru6t  hirn  by  their  humble 
Temonftrances ;  in  vain  has  the  King  himfelf 
fubmitted,  in  competition  with  any  one  of  his 
fubje&s,  for  the  defence  of  his  own  private 
.intereir,,  to  the  decifion  of  the  tribunals ;  it 
matters  not — -turbulent  fpirits,  daring  writers, 
ever  diilatisfied  with  the  Government  that 
tolerates  them,  more  jealous  of  being  fpoken 
of  than  anxious  for  the  intereit  of  the  people, 
which  they  care  little  for,  though  they  make 
it  their  pretext,  are  always  certain  of  being 
Jiftened  to,  when  they  recite,  with  fome  mare 
of  eloquence,  the  common-place  phrafes  and 
reproaches  that  have  been  made,  from  the 
very  origin  of  focieties,  to  every  Government 
in  the  world.  Foreigners  especially,  who, 
when  upon  their  travels  got  acquainted  with 
thefe  contaminators,  generally  welcomed  their 
Reclamations;  the  Englifh  more  than  others, 
for  in  their  country  they  are  in  fome  meafure 
#  part  of  the  national  character. 

Whether  it  is  that  the  Englifh  will  acknowr 
ledge  no  other  limitted  Monarchy,  befides  that 
from  which  they  derive  their  glory  and  hap^ 
pinefs ;  whether  the  oppofition  that  has  ever 
prevailed  between  the  two  nations,  has  been 
to  perfuade  that  {he  one  boaft- 
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ing  of  being  a  free-people,  the  other  muft 
necefTarily  be  flaves ;  or  whether  the  Engliih 
nation,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  more  its  liberty, 
muft  think  its  rival*  could  not  partake  of 
Similar  bleffings  j  the  prejudice  I  have  men- 
tioned has  generally  been  adopted  in  England. 
It  is  an  hereditary  opinion,  inflilled  by  edu-, 
cation,  and  deeply  engraven  by  time ;  all  their 
travellers  have  repeated  it ;  all  their  poets 
fung  it ;  and  the  obferving  man  who  knows 
better,  and  might  combat  it,  dares  not 
attack  in  front  this  bulwark  of  popularity, 
which  renders  it  refpedtable.  We  muft  then 
honour  and  be  thankful  to  the  candour  of  a 
writer  who  declares,-)-  "  That  although  there 
"  were  imperfections  and  abufes  in  that  Mo- 
«'  narchy,  it  was  confident  with  every  im- 
"  provement  that  can  enliven  and  embellim 
*'  fociety,  with  much  individual  happinefs, 
"  and  great  national  profperity." 

I  mould  have  nothing  more  to  fay  in  ad- 
dition to  fuch  a  declaration,  if  my  prefent 
publication  was  an  anfwer,  inftead  of  a  fup-» 
plement,  to  that  I  have  juft  quoted. 

Were  it  feaibnable  to  difcufs  fo  important 
a  queftion  at  prefent,  I  would  afk,  whether 
it  is  true,  that  in  faft,  any  fuch  Government, 
as  an  abfolute  Monarchy,  can  poffibly  exifl  ? 
and  if  fo,  whether  it  can  lafl  fourteen  cen- 
turies, among  an  enlightened  people  ?  The 

Author, 

*  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  greateft  efforts  to  effeft  the  ruin  of 
^e  Confticution  and  Liberty  of  England,  originated  at  the  yeiy  in*-. 

t  the  French  began  to  fpeak  of  th,em. 
m     Kemaiks  on  the  Circumftanccs,  &f . 
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Author  who  is  the  moft  partial  to  popular 
principle,  has  afierted,  that  a  true  democracy 
never  has  nor  never  will  exift :  might  we 
not  fay  the  fame  of  an  abfolute  Monarchy  ? 
Thefe  two  forms  of  Government  may  be 
compared  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  ideal 
fcale  of  focial  fyftem,  and  experience  has 
proved,  with  refpedt  to  all  human  eftablim- 
ments,  that  the  imperfection  of  their  elements 
compelled  them  to  continue  always  in  an 
equilibrium.  Such  is  partly  the  reafon  why 
the  prefervation  of  thole  delicate  bodies  re- 
quires fo  much  care,  the  fpace  allowed  to 
them  is  void  of  natural,  and  only  pofferTed 
of  conventional  boundaries.  Fury  may  trank 
grefs  them,  and  violence  deilroy  them ;  wif- 
dom  and  moderation  alone  can  keep  within 
them. 

But  why  mould  I  wander  through  a  meta- 
phyfical  labyrinth,  at  a  time  when  facts  opprefs 
us  fo  heavily  ?  Of  little  iignification,  is  it  to 
enquire,  whether  the  former  Monarchy  was 
or  was  not  abfolute,  when  we  have  no  choice 
but  between  that  and  anarchy.  The  queftion 
is  not  to  know  which  of  all  porTible  Govern- 
ments would  fuit  France  beft,  iince,  in  thefe 
prefent  circumftances,  one  alone  can  reitore 
its  tranquillity.  The  true  object  of  the  quef- 
tion, is  the  fafety  of  Europe.  The  object  is  to 
know,  whether  a  Monarchy  that  has  beeu  tried 
for  a  long  feries  of  ages,  is  not  to  be  preferred 
_f»  the  puerile  eflays  of  the  incoherent  Conili- 
tution  of  the  French  Revolutioniils :  whether 
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it  is  more  conformable  to  the  intereils  •  and 
dignity  of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  to  recur  to 
tliis  means,  the  effects  of  which  are  certain, 
or  to  venture  to  follow  the  new  legiflators  in 
their  eternal  experiments,  in  their  unintermiu 
fing  delirium :  whether,  in  cafe  any  reform 
was  necerTary,  it  would  be  feafonable  in  the 
prefent  circumitances.*  This  queftion  did  not 
Appear  problematical  to  the  Engliih  Govern- 
ment, when  the  French  were  invited  "  to 
t(  join  the  ftandard  of  an  hereditary  Monarchy, 
"  not  for  the  purpofe  of  deciding  in  this  mo- 
*'  ment  of  diibrder,  calamity,  and  public  dan-r 
*'  ger,  on  all  the  modifications  of  which  this 
"  form  of  Government  may  hereafter  be  fuf- 
"  ceptible,  but  in  order  to  unite  themfelves 
*'  once  more  under  the  empire  of  law,  of 
*'  morality,  and  of  religion,  and  to  fecure,  at 
"  length,  to  their  own  country,  external  peace, 
f(  doineilic  tranquillity,  a  real  and  genuine 
"  libertv,  a  wife,  moderate,  and  beneficient 
"  Government,  and  the  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
"  ment  of  all  the  advantages  which  can  con^- 
••'  tribute  to  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  a 
"  great  and  powerful  nation." 

Would  it  be  a  ilain  in  the  annals  of  a  free 
people,  were  it  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  that 
it  has  gloried  in  re-ellablifhing  the  Govern- 
ment I  have  defcribed  ?  Would  England  no 
longer  be  the  moll  generous  nation  in  Europe, 
Should  it  reitore  to  a  rival  the  only  fuitable, 

*  With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  refor,Tint;on,  the  moft  eflin- 
tty.1  have  ever  been  neccflarUy  produced  by  ^oijjppllive  circumftances. 
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appropriated  Government,  though  at  the  fame 
time,  it  did  not  procure  the  lame  political 
Liberty,  which  does  fo  much  honour  to 
Engliibmen  ? 

Enjoy,  ye  happy  Iflanders,  the  valuable' 
benefit  of  your  Constitution ;  but  recollect 
that  a  limitted  Monarchy,  in  the  fenfe  you 
confider  it,  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  a 
nation  placed  on  a  continent,  and  furrounded 
by  warlike  people.  One  fingle  reafon  will  be 
fufficient  to  convince  you,  from  its  biogra- 
phical fituation,  France  is  necemtated  to  keep 
a  confiderable  ftanding  army* 

'But,  even  thole  who  iniift  upon  the  Mo-^ 
narchy  of  France  being  an  abfolute  Monarchy, 
would  not,  I  fuppofe,  for  that  reafon,  prolong; 
the  war,  and  defer  longer  the  tranquillity  or" 
Europe,  rather  than  have  recourfe  to  the  only 
means  that  can  be  productive  of  a  folid  and 
durable  Peace. 

In  fad:,  though  an  abfolute  Monarchy  is  a. 
bad  Government,  the  people  who  are  fufo- 
jected  to  it  are  the  only  fufferers ;  its  neigh- 
bours have  no  concern  in  it.  The  terrible 
Baftiles,  the  Lettres  de  Cachet,  fo  much 
complained  of,  do  not  difturb  its  external  re-- 
lations  with  other  nations.  From  whence 
then  this  tender  and  fcrupulous  concern  for 
France  ?  Wherefore  mould  we  wim  to  do 
more  good  to  France  than  general  tranquil- 
lity requires  ?  Ah  !  let  that  deficient  Govern- 
ment, which  fo  long  conftituted  bar  h:»ppi- 
nefs  and  glory,  be  rdlored;  that  bad  Govern- 
ment, 
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ment,  under  which  that  country  became  tti6 
abode  of  the  arts  and  pleafures,  that  attracted 
fuch  a  number  of  foreigners  to  its  metropolis 
and  large  cities.  Thither  travellers  would  go 
to  mare  the  fweet's  and  luxuries  of  fociety ; 
and  though  they  there  enjoyed  the  moffc  un- 
controlled Liberty,  yet,  on  their  return  home/ 
they  lamented  the  reigning  defpotifm. 

Will  it  be  alleged,  that  the  vices  of  an 
abfolute  Monarchy,  though  they  make  the* 
fubjedts  unhappy,  do  not  fecure  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  from  the  dangerous  fallies  of  the 
troublefome  ambition  of  fuch  a  Government  ? 
Though  I  mould  admit  thisy  may  I  not  reply, 
that  fuch  appreheniions  are  ftill  more  to  be 
entertained  from  the  inquietude  and  perpe- 
tually reviving  agitations  of  a  Senate,  or  the 
chiefs  of  a  Republic  ?  Did  there  ever  exill  a 
more  bultling,  ambitious,  and  troublefome 
people  to  its  neighbours  than  the  ancient 
Romans  ?  Is  it  known  that  an  exten-five  Re- 
public mail  be  a  conquering  power  ?  If  k 
does  not  expand  itfelf  without,  it  muft  be 
devoured  within,  by  its  internal  activity. 

It  would  not  become  me  to  pretend  to- give 
advice  to  the  Englifh,  relative  to  the  interefi 
of  their  Commerce  -,  but  they  know  very  well 
that  by  the  laft  treaty,  France  was  become 
one  of  their  markets,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
leaft  beneficial.  Now  the  prefent  Hate  of  its 
manufactures,  and  the  long  languimment  of 
its  commerce,  will  make  the  French,  more 
than  every  tributaries  to  the  induitry  of  a 
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nation  they  once  emulated.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  promifing  profpect  for  England,  to  find 
in  the  wants  of  a  country  of  large  confump- 
tion,  a  market  for  the  merchandize,  which, 
iince  the  war,  has  been  flored  in  warehoufes 
at  home;  and  moft  certainly,  nothing  can  be 
more  favourable  to  this  branch  of  exporta- 
tion, than  the  peaceful  and  protecting  autho- 
rity of  the  former  Monarchy. 

Befides,  wherefore  mould  the  plealing  idea, 
fo  agreeable  to  gratitude,  that  new  compacts 
of  alliance  and  friendship  may  fucceed  to  the 
jealoufy  which  has  fo  long  divided  the  two 
nations,  be  a  mere  illuiion  ?  Is  fuch  a  divifion 
v  of  the.  fame  utility  as  that  of  their  mores  ?— 
Why  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  tokens  of  concern,  and  the  proofs 
of  benevolence  which  the  unfortunate  French 
have  met  with  in  this  hofpitable  land,  will 
furvive  in  their  hearts,  be  perpetuated  in  the 
memory  of  their  pofterity,  and  become  the. 
implanted  feed  of  mutual  friendfhip  be- 
tween the  two  nations  ?  Wherefore  mould 
we  not  yield  to  the  perfuaiion,  that  the  Royal 
Family  of  France,  after  having  been  reinstated 
in  its  former  rights,  by  the  endeavours  and 
pecuniary  affiftance  of  England,  will  think  it 
their  duty  to  immortalize  their  gratitude,  by 
every  means  of  fecuring  and  perpetuating  an 
alliance  between  both  nations?  No,  never 
mail  a  treaty  of  peace  have  contained  more 
certain  evidence  or  tokens  of  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe. 

G  Though 
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Though  it  is  affii&ingto  own,  the  prejudice;? 
of  foreigners  againfr.  our  former  Government, 
are  lefs  furprifing,  when  we  fee  them  autho- 
rifed  by  foitie  individuals  who  call  themfelves 
Frenchmen  :  no  Ids  vain  than  guilty  they 
calumniate,  in  their  interefted  declamations, 
the  Government  which  they  have  overthrown, 
through  fear  it  fliould  be  reftored.  In  imita- 
tion of  £roftratus,  they  have  acquired  a  name; 
their  vanity  is  hurt  at  the  nullity  which  has 
befallen  them;  they  endeavour  to  make 
amends  by  intriguing,  and  they  would  wim  to 
behold  the  destruction  of  the  whole  univerfe, 
rather  than  to  fee  the  temple  which  they  have 
deftroyed  rife  again.  Though  they  can  no 
longer  diffemble  the  weaknefs  of  their 
fchemes,  they  are  obftinate  in  their  opinion, 
and  in  repeating  that  they  were  necefTary;  and 
they  report  every  where  that  the  public^ 
opinion  of  the  French  is  averfe  to  the  re- 
eltablimment  of  Monarchy.  The  public 
opinion  !  As  if  the  people  could  poffibly  have 
an  opinion :  they  want  both  time  and  facul- 
ties. The  hiftory  of  this  world,  efpecially 
that  of  our  Revolution,  furnim  113  with  ample 
evidence  with  regard  to  thofe  who  are  inverted 
with  the  fovereign  authority ;  and  it  is  a 
ftrange  argument  to  reproach  the  conquered 
party  with  not  having  on  their  fide  the  blind- 
ed multitude,  which  always  follow  the  tri- 
umphal car. 

However,  notwithftanding  what  may  be  the 
cafe  in  other  countries,  never  in  France  have 

we 
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had  a  public  opinion,  properly  fo  termed, 
upon  what  is  called  Political  Constitution.  We 
enjoyed,  without  meddling  with  it,  the  felicity 
productive  of  that  to  which  we  were  indebted 
for  fourteen  centuries  of  exiitence,  not  unat- 
tended with   fome  glory;    yet  we  were  not 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try, nor  to  the  Government  we   lived  under. 
With  us,  fentiment  was  a  fubflitute  for  opinion. 
To  love  their    King  and  Country  was    the 
fecond  religion  of  the  French.    They  who  have 
planned  our  calamities,  knew  it  well.     It  is  in 
the  King's  name,  that   they  have    made   the 
Revolution.*     It  is  with  the  Royal  authority 
that  they  have  crufhed  Monarchy  ;  but  the 
remembrance  and  regret  of  it  flill  remain,  and 
five  years  of  calamity  and  crimes  have  not  ex.r- 
tingui  fhed  this  fentiment  in  the  breaft  of  the 
French.     There  it  flill  survives  and  preserves 
all  its  power  ;  and  though  the  fpring  is  epm- 
prefled  by  fear  and  defpair,  it  will  exert  itfelf, 
but  with    greater    force,    when   it    mail    be 
capable  of  a&ing.     Let  us  call  our   eyes   orj 
jthat  brave  Royalift  army,  whofe   formation, 
G  2  exiftence, 


* 


In  feveral  paits  of  the  Kingdom,  troops  of  peafants  have  been 
feen  compelled  by  hired  ruffians,  to  go,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  fct 
tire  to  the  Chateaux  of  the  Nobility,  or  their  Landlords.  In  order 
to  force  them  to  commit  thefe  horrible  crimes,  they  were  /hewn 
forged  orders  from  the  King,  who  had  fentencecl,  it  was  faid,  to  have 
t'ueVr  Seats  deftroyed,  the  reft-aftcry  Nobles,  who  rehiled  to  deliver 
.|hc  titles  of  their  abolifhed  revenue  . 

In  feveral  Provinces,  and  namely  in  Alface,  thofe  fupprtf«d  Orderf' 
Royaks  \vere  prated  in  French  and  (J<yraa£,  atd  palled  u^), 
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exigence,  achievements  and  prefervation,  ar« 
io  many  miracles.  They  afcertain  better  than 
any  argument,  what  may  be  expected  from 
the  facred  enthufiafm  of  the  true  French 
towards  their  God  and  their  King;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  this  fentimerit  is  ex- 
clufively  to  be  met  with  in  the  Provinces  of 
Anjou,  Poitou,  and  Brittany;  it  needs  only 
proper  encouragement  to  manifeft  itfelf  from 
one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

A  handful  of  men  who  were  in  want  of 
every  thing,  have  collected  under  the  banners 
of  Religion  and  Royalifm;  forced  to  conquer, 
even  before  they  were  fupplied  with  the 
means ;  they  firft  were  obliged  to  fight  for 
arms.  Their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  loir- 
diers  have  been  the  produce  of  their  victo- 
ries, for  a  long  time  rapid  and  glorious,  although 
they  had  but  a  fmall  body  to  oppofe  large 
armies,  continually  reinforced  and  renewed. 
They  certainly  might  have  obtained  more  im-? 
portant  advantages,  had1  they  received  any 
further  affirmance,  and  efpecially  as  one  of  the 
Minifters  of  his  Britannic  Majefty  faid,  when 
he  fpoke  of  the  expedition  of  the  Emigrants:* 
"  A  ftrong  concentrated  body  of  men  difci- 
M  plined,  appointed,  and  provided  before  they 
"  take  the  field;  commanded  by  men,  not 
*'  only  eminent  for  honour  nrid  military  ta- 
*'  lents,  but  revered  for  the  victories  and 

"  laurels 

*  Mr,  Dundas'J  S^cccV,  ijth  April,  17 
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**  laurels  they  had  won  to  adorn  the  Crown 
**  of  France,  fighting  undtr  the  fame  banners, 
**  having  the  fame  object,  and  animated  by 
f<  the  fame  enthufiafm  as  thofe  of  La  Vendee." 
Neverthelefs,  entirely  forlorn,  without  either 
magazines  or  fortified  towns,  fometimes  de- 
feated, once  nearly  annihilated,  but  never 
fubduecl ;  thefe  firm  and  courageous  men  have 
maintained  themfelves  for  about  three  years, 
in  the  country  where  they  were  formed. 
They  have  compelled  the  enemy,  who  had 
taken  a  folemn  oath  to  deftroy  them,  to  ac- 
knowledge their  independence.  They  have 
dictated  terms  of  Peace  to  thofe  who,  at  this 
prefent  time,  wim  to  impofe  fuch  rigourous 
conditions  to  all  Europe.  Every  Power  in  Eu- 
rope has  heard,  with  concern  and  admiration, 
the  report  of  their  fuccefles  and  gallant  efforts ; 
they  have  made  vows  for  their  future  wel- 
fare; the  calamities  of  the  times  have  prevented 
them  from  doing  more  ;  but  the  effects  of 
Royalifm  in  France  are  not  lefs  evident;  and 
by  what  it  has  performed  in  a  fmall  part  of 
the  kingdom,  we  may  judge  what  it  might 
operate  through  all  the  Provinces,  if  it  dared 
to  rear  its  head. 

But,  can  we  judge  of  the  opinion  of  a  whole 
nation  when  in  a  ftate  of  blindnefe,  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  of  del : riu m  ?  The  fidelity  of  the 
French  to  a  feries  of  fixty-feven  Kings,  their 
attachment  to  a  Monarchy  which  they  have 
prefervcd  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  are  iin~ 


qucitionably  of  more  weight,  and  more  re- 
Ipectable  authority  than  five  years  of  diffen- 
tions,  variations  and  troubles.  They  muft  over- 
weigh  in  the  balance  of  judgement  the  opinion 
that  is  to  be  entertained  of  the  true  fentiments 
of  the  French  nation ;  befides,  it  is  known  who 
•the  organs  of  the  prevailing  opinion  in  France 
have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  diftur- 
bances.  To  give  credit  to  the  reports  of  fuch 
inftruments  would  be  as  bad  as  to  judge  of 
the  English  nation,  from  the  offence  offered  to 
the  facred  perfon  of  his  Majefty  the  29th  of 
October  laft,  or  from  the  acts  of  violence  and 
treafon  committed  at  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

Thofe  who  fuppofe  that  the  people  of 
France  have  really  an  opinion  relative  to  the 
Government  they  prefer,  do  not,  perhaps,  mean 
to  aflert  that  it  is  in  confequence  of  their  hav- 
ing maturely  ftudied  the  nature  and  details  of 
a  political  Conftitution.  Such  a  knowledge 
is  to  be  acquired  only  by  a  comparifon  of  the 
Several  experiments  they  have  tried ;  but  with 
what  modeity  can  it  be  pretended  that  fuch  a 
comparifon  would  prove  difadvantageous  to 
the  former  Government  ?  O  ye,  on  whom  the 
re-eftablimment  of  France  and  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Europe  depend  1  admitting  that  human 
jxnver  can  ft  ill  effect  thefe  important  objects ; 
beware,  above  all  things,  not  to  miftake  the 
jrieafures  you  are  to  employ  3  beware  of  thofe 
impoftors,  who,  like  quacks,  impudently  in- 
trude upon  the  dying  patient,  who  might  re- 
proach 
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proach  them  with  'having  brought  him  to  art 
untimely  death,  to  offer  fome  new  medicine  3 
beware  of  the  turbulent,  prefumptuous  and 
incorrigible  tribe  of  innovators.  They  pre- 
tend, with  the  affifrance  of  their  books,  to 
make  converts  of  the  people  who  do  not  read  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  eataftrophe 
to  which  they  themfelves  have  fallen  victims, 
they  ftill  continue  to  propofe  new  hypothe- 
tical Constitutions,  and  new  codes  of  Religion. 
Righteous  Heaven  !  when  will  men  be  cured 
of  the  rage  for  innovation  ? 

At  a  time  when  the'moft  enlightened  wif- 
dom  ought  to  diftruft  itfelf  ;  when  the  moft 
approved  remedies  are  hardly  certain  enough, 
is  there  a  man  daring  enough  to  propofe  new 
ones  ?  Is  there  fo  avowed  an  enemy  to  public 
tranquillity  and  felicity,  as  to  pr6pofe  new  ex- 
periments ?  Unhappy  wretches  \  Behold  the 
deplorable  effects  of  the  fpirit  of  innovation- 
Behold  the  pitiable  fituation  to  which  we  have 
been  brought  in  confequence  of  your  -wonder- 
ful eflays,  thofe  even  that  have  had  but  x 
tranfitory  influence,  fuch  as  t\\eCour-Plemeref 
and  the  Aflembly  of  the  Notables,*  a  weak 
remedy,  a  bad  palliative,  a  dangerous  fore- 
runner, and  chief  caufe  of  the  convocation 
of  the  Etats-Generaux-,  for  the  imprudence 
cf  this  convocation  is  no  longer  problematical 
in  the  eyes  of  the  man  of  fenie,  who  maturely 
sonfiders  the  ftate  of  confuiion  and  exhaufl- 


Ii>EEgliad  they  were  nam?*!  Nct-abi*. 


ment  into  which  ignorant  and  dila'pidatorj 
miniflers  had  plunged  the  kingdom. 

In  all  probability,  it  will  be  afked,  how  it 
is  poinble  to  feduce  and  deceive  a  people  in- 
capable of  forming  any  judgment ;  but  it 
may  be  anfwered,  by  misleading  and  inflaming 
their  minds,  for  which  re-afon  it  is  neceiTary 
to  brino-  them  back  to  other  fentiments,  when 

o  * 

we  wiih  to  cure  them.- 

I  know  that  a  Republican  author,-,  who  has 
often  boldly  employed  his  pen  againfl  the 
Revolutionifls  of  France,  and  has  deplored 
with  much  eloquence,  the  calamities  of  anar- 
chy, has  faid,  that  it  had  been  too  often  and 
too  idly  repeated,  that  this  was  the  caufe  of 
Kings.  He  has  warned  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, that  they  would  commit  a  great  error, 
if  they  announced  a  deiign  of  re-eftabliming 
the  former  Monarchy*  According  to  his  opi- 
nion, they  ought  to  declare,  that  they  have 
taken  arms  "  for  the  defence  of  all  ranks  and 
"  conditions,  to  maintain  the  religion  of  the 
"  people,  the  authority  of  the  laws,  thefacred 
"  rights  of  nations,  and  the  power  of  public 
*'  morality."*  Thefe  certainly  are  great  and 
tine  ideas;  but  are  they  of  fuch  a  nature  as 
to  have  any  influence  over  the  people  ?  Rarely 
are  they  feen  to  enlift  under  ib  many  ban- 
ners at  a  time.  It  is  better,  in  my  opinion,, 
to  propofe  only  one  objed:  clear,  diftinc~t,  well- 
determined 

*  Confederations  on  the  nature  of  the   French  Revolution,  &c. 
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LETTER. 


SIR, 

I  H  E  generous  companion  which  you  have  (hewn  on 
account  of  the  misfortunes  of  my  country,  of  that  city 
once  the  honour,  but  now  the  rerJroach  of  her  citizens, 
conveys  a  grateful  confolation  to  an  afflicted  heart.  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  the  kind  reception  you  have  afforded  to 
our  fugitives  and  exiles. — In  recompenfe  for  the  afylum 
which  your  hofpitality  has  given  them,  may  you  never 
have  occafion  to  feek  one  from  a  fimilar  caufe. 

The  example  of  Geneva,  you  fay,  has  reftored  many 
of  your  own  mifled  countrymen  to  their  fenfes.  I  am 
not  furprifed  that  it  has  had  this  effect  upon  upright  and 
honeft  minds.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  French 
revolution  had  already  told  us  allj  but  the  magnitude  of 
events  upon  that  immenfe  theatre  impofes  on  the  mind. 
The  diftance  weakens  the  impreflion  of  the  objects; 
whilft  emigration,  intrigues,  the  coalition  of  Princes, 
menaces,  treafons  and  civil  wars,  confpire  to  thicken  the 
mift  around  this  great  revolution.  Its  apologifts  incef- 
fantly  tell  you  that  if  the  people  had  not  been  provoked, 
if  it  had  not  been  obliged  both  within  and  without  to 
combat  a  formidable  league,  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality  would  have  realifed  in  France  the  chimera  of  the 
golden  age. 

But  what  can  thefe  enthufiafts,  true  or  falfe,  reply 
when  you  prefent  them  with  the  picture  of  a  complete 
revolution  within  fo  narrow  a  compafs  as  the  republic  of 
Geneva  ?  Here  were  no  nobles  to  deprefs,  no  clergy  to 
defpoil,  no  foreign  war,  no  previous  opprefTion,  no  ac- 
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tual  refiftance,  no  future  danger ;  the  people,  without  any  . 
exception,  had  obtained  the  fupreme  object  of  your  fana- 
tic reafoners:  they  poflelTed  political  equality;  they  had 
expelled  all  the  ancient  magiftrates ;  they  feafted  at  their 
pleafure  on  democracy  ;  the  revolutionists,  poileiled  of 
all  authority,    rioted   in  power,    commanded,    exacted, 
fqilandered  payment,  and  excited  fear,  whilft  the  tree  of 
liberty  exalted  its  unfruitful  head  above  the  ancient  towers 
of  our  temp. 

After  having  procured  the  triumph  of  their  principles, 
in  the  conftitution  which  they  had  butjuft  dictated;  after 
having  given  us  a  government  as  democratized  as  their 
imaginations  could  luggeft  ;  we  ought  to  be  tranquil,  we 
ought  to  be  happy,  if  this  be  poffible  from  revolutionary 
principles!  Mark  only  their  effect  upon  us. 

In  the  very  midft  of  the  reign  of  this  fo  much  boafted 
equality,  thefe  pretended  apoftles  of  liberty  formed  a 
confpiracy  in  which  the  popular  government  was  fecretly 
concerned;  .they  fnatched  from  their  fleep  and  drag- 
ged inhumanly  to  pfifon  a  number  of  citizens,  who  re- 
lied with  tranquillity  upon  the  laws  to  which  the  revolu- 
tionary party  had  juft  given  their  fanction.  When  they 
fubmitted  to  them  fo  early,  they  did  not  imagine  that  a 
new  conftitution,  refting  on  the  bafis  of  liberty  and  equa- 
lity, was  no  other  than  a  fnare  contrived  by  afTaffins. 

Not  knowing  what  crime  to  impute  to  fix  or  feven 
hundred  perfons  who  had  been  made  prifoners  in  this 
nocturnal  invafion,  and  during  the  following  day;  a  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  was  created ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  band 
of  murderers  was  organized  to  judge  without  law,  to  con- 
demn without  witnefs,  and  to  violate,  with  impunity, 
every  thing  which  has  hitherto  been  held  facred  amonglt 
men. 

Thefe  judges,  chofen  from  amongft  the  moft  zealous 
apoftles  of  liberty  and  equality,  fat  in  a  public  hall,  with 
their  arms  bare  like  butchers,  their  legs  naked,  their 
breaft  uncovered,  in  red  caps,  with  fabres  by  their  fides, 
and  piftols  at  their  girdles;  the  examinations  of  the  pri- 
foners, their  defence,  their  fentences,  death,  exile,  impri- 
fonment ;  the  whole  of  this  atrocious  fcene  was  carried 

on. 
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on,  during  feven  or  eight  days,  mixed  with  an  infamous 
gaiety,  which,  encircled  by  crimes,  drunkennefs,  and  car- 
nage, completes  an  infernal  picture. 

One  point  I  muft  infift  upon  :  all  tbeje  horrors  took 
place  after  the  revolution  was  fnijhed.  Thefe  are  the 
fruits  which  we  have  derived  from  the  fyftem  of  our 
equalizers.  Neither  was  it  the  dregs  of  the  people  which 
committed  thefe  excefles.  In  this  revolutionary  tribunal 
were  merchants,  fubftantial  mechanics,  and  lawyers ;  the 
Government  which  fecretly  favoured  thefe  confpirators 
was  by  no. means  compofed  of  the  outcafts  of  fociety,  it 
contained  lawyers,  merchants,  and  men  of  property.  The 
greater  part,  far  from  being  villains,  had  hitherto  been 
valuable  men ;  they  involved  themfelves  in  thefe  crimes 
by  degrees  only  and  with  repugnance:  without  doubt 
they  at  firft  oppofed  them,  before  they  became .  the 
abettors;  and  perhaps  have  deplored  them  fincej  but 
the  torrent  was  too  ftrong ;  they  were  urged  on  by  their 
own  examples ;  they  themfelves  had  given  the  fatal  leffon 
of  ufing  violence  to  overthrow  the  eftablifhed  laws ;  they 
arrived  at  the  fummit  of  crimes  as  it  were  in  fpite  of 
themfelves,  by  cowardice,  by  weaknefs,  and  under  the 
vain  pretext  of  preventing  greater  mifchief.  Covered 
with  the  opprobrium  of  their  party,  and  with  their  own 
perfonal  mame,  they  teach  you  how  little  a  man  can  truft 
to  the  probity  of  his  intentions  when  he  enters  into  the 
revolutionary  career. 

Thus  Geneva  gives  you  a  ftriking  example  which  ap- 
plies to  your  manners,  your  habits,  and  your  fituation. 
With  you  a  revolution  would  be  ftill  more  fatal;  in  the 
contention  you  would  have  more  dangers  to  encounter; 
after  the  victory,  you  would  have  to  experience  more 
difailers.  The  fyftem  of  equality  was  eftablifhed  within 
our  walls  without  refiftance  and  without  a  conflict;  the 
Government  itfelf  relinquished  its  prerogatives,  which  it 
ftill  was  able  to  defend ;  there  was  only  a  feeble  barrier  of 
feparation  to  be  taken  away  between  our  different. cla{Tes ; 
and  this  operation  fcarcely  caufed  a  flight  concufTion.  It  is 
not  neceffary,  to  prefent  you  with  a  picture  of  your  own 
circumftances,  which  differ  fo  much,  and  to  calculate 
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what  the  mere  preliminaries  of  a  revolution  would  coil 
you. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  for  an  inftant  that  this  revolution 
•was  not  only  begun,  but  completed,  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
your  moft  fanatic  equalizers.  From  that  moment,  Sir, 
your  greateft  misfortunes  commence ;  the  more  com- 
plete your  fuccefs,  the  more  fatal  will  be  your  divifions. 
Mafiacres,  banifhments,  profcriptions ;  thefe  will  be  dill 
worfe  than  at  Geneva.  You  have  a  nobility,  we  had 
none.  You  have  rivalfhips,  claims  and  hatreds  between 
town  and  town,  village  and  village,  that  could  not  exifb 
with  us.  You  will  have  a  confiderable  plunder  in  your 
landed  properties,  a  plunder  precifely  made  to  tempt 
poor  labourers,  journeymen,  and  vine- drefTers.  The  rich 
with  us  had  the  greateft  part  of  their  wealth  in  foreign 
banks,  and  offered  little  that  was  certain  to  the  rapacity  of 
our  equalizers.  Your  factions  would  be  fupported  by 
neighbours  who  would  take  a  part  in  them,  and  you 
know  how  much  this  circumftance  tends  to  inflame  ani- 
mofitiesj  the  diftance  between  one  town  and  another 
would  very  much  augment  the  means  of  the  agitators  j 
they  would  have  refources  much  more  abundant  than 
with  us  to  keep  the  public  mind  continually  in  motion  by 
falfehoods,  calumny,  and  fictitious  confpiracies.  You  fee 
therefore,  that  after  a  revolution,  the  region  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaud  would,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  be  more  convulfed, 
more  volcanic,  lefs  fufceptible  of  refuming  its  confiftency 
than  that  of  Geneva,  and  that  the  gdphs  which  here  and 
there  muft  remain,  would  require  for  a  long  time  to  be 
fed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  its  inhabitants. 

Will  your  diforganizers  tell  you  that  thefe  evils  are  ac- 
cidental and  peculiar,  and  not  the  necefiary  confequences  of  a 
revolution?  They  are  either  infincere,  or  they  deceive  them- 
felves  moft  grofsly.  It  would  happen  with  you  as  at  Gene- 
va, that  the  people,  haying  obtained  thefe  political  powers, 
would  foon  perceive  that  they  had  not  acquired  any  ac- 
ceffion  to  their  fortune ;  that  the  ceflation  of  labour,  the 
expulfion  of  the  rich,  and  the  decline  of  arts  and  com- 
merce, had  not  improved  their  well-being;  that  they  had 
laboured  for  a  fmall  number  of  leaders  only,  the  fole  per- 
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fons  whofe  vanity  is  gratified  by  a  revolution :  thus  the 
multitude,  chagrined,  difcontented,  deceived  in  their  hopes, 
accuffo'ned  no  longer  to  refpect  any  thing,  eagerly  lifttrn 
to  new  chiefs,  to  new  intriguers,  who  wi(h  to  fucceed 
the  former,  who  have  the  fame  right,  the  fame  title,  the 
fame  power,  who  hold  the  fame  language  and  affect  the 
fame  maxims,  with  this  fole  difference,  that  they  render 
them  ftill  more  outrageous  in  order  to  give  them  fome 
attraction  of  novelty.  In  fhort  a  revolution  gives  birth  to 
a  tribe  of  difcontented  perfons,  both  in  the  party  of  the 
vanquifher  and  in  that  of  the  vanquifhedi  one  half  of  a 
nation  occafions  the  misfortune  of  the  other  half,  with- 
out having  even  the  fad  confolation  of  fecuring  by  it  its 
own  happinefs ;  the  honefl  men  of  the  victorious  faction 
have  the  humiliation  of  ferving  as  inftruments  to  the 
violence  which  they  deteft,  and  are  the  fport  of  an  infolent 
minority,  which  contracts  itfelf  as  it  proceeds,  till  at  length 
the  whole  power  falls  into  the  hand  of  one  fingle  dema- 
gogue, who,  like  Robertfpierre,  is  foon  more  furious 
againft  his  colleagues,  whom  he  fears,  than  againft  the  van- 
quifhed,  whom  he  fears  no  longer. 

Experience,  Sir,  has  nothing  more  certain  than  the 
following.  Every  well  regulated  conftitution  ought  to  fe- 
cure  to  every  individual  the  prefervation  of  his  rights  and 
liberty;  it  ought  to  maintain  the  fole  equality  which  is 
poffible,  the  fubmifiion  of  all,  and  even  of  the  prince 
himfelfj  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  the  great  mafs  of 
the  people  enjoy  but  for  their  detriment  the  mere  po- 
litical brilliant  prerogatives  which  are  intended  to  dazzle 
them;  they  poffefs  none  of  thefe  powers  except  for  the 
purpofe  of  turning  it  againft  themfdves;  a  vain  appear- 
ance is  left  them.  Their  chiefs,  their  demagogues,  are 
thofe  who  feize  upon  the  reality ;  the  people  can  really 
enjoy  nothing  but  the  laws  which  enfnre  their  tran- 
quillity, perfonal  fafety,  and  the  freedom  of  induftry; 
they  are  ftrangers  to  every  thing  befides.  Power,  places, 
eloquence,  the  charm  of  authority,  the  pleafure  of  hum- 
bling thofe  who  poflefied  rank,  the  prid«  of  fucceed- 
ing  them,  all  this  is  the  portion  only  of  a  very  few ;  the 
multitude  remain  ever  paffive,  ever  obedient  to  the  dtf- 
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pot  of  the  momertt.  It  is  in  times  of  tranquillity  that  pub- 
lic opinion  is  confulted,  in  times  of  revolution  the  general 
will  is  unheard. 

When  I  confider  that  part  of  Switzerland  which  you 
inhabit,  I  fee  nothing  there  which  does  not  prefent  me 
with  pleafing  images;  you  are  as  happy  as  any  people 
upon  earth.  If  you  poffefs  not  all  the  refources  of  great 
flates,  you  have  neither  their  luxury,  their  taxes,  their 
wars,  nor  their  dangers.  Your  ancient  fimplicity  fhelters 
you  from  the  ftorms  to  which  the  mod  flourifhing  em- 
pires are  expofed.  There  is  not  a  traveller  who  has  not 
been  ftruck  with  the  general  eafe  of  your  people,  the 
inftruftion  which  pervades  all  claffes,  the  fweetnefs  of 
manners,  the  gaiety,  the  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  with  all  the  figns  of  a  good  government,  which  guides 
mankind  by  the  confidence  it  inlpires ;  nay  more,  you  fee 
amongfl  you  a  fenfible  progrefs  towards  improvements  of 
every  kind.  Diftruft  thofe,  I  conjure  you,  who  wifh  to 
accelerate  them  by  force.  Good  and  better  are  the  flow 
productions  of  experience,  but  evil  is  generated  with  an 
alarming  rapidity ;  an  inftant  fuffices  to  annihilate  the  la- 
bours of  an  age. 

You  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Englim; 
refpeft,  like  them,  your  ancient  inftitutions ;  like  them  dif- 
truft  that  political  empiricifm  which  facrifices  a  whole 
generation  to  an  experiment,  which  turns  every  thing 
into  a  problem,  which  overturns  every  thing  without 
having  dreamt  of  the  means  of  reftoring  it;  and  what  fort 
of  a  difcovery  has  been  made?  What  is  this  new  philofo- 
pher's  ftone  ?  Have  thefe  new  politicians  invented  fome 
other  good  befides  tranquillity,  fafety,  concord,  induftry, 
the  peace  of  families,  property,  religion,  morals  ?  Will 
not  a  revolution  deftroy  all  thefe?  What!  were  you 
happy  four  years  ago,  and  all  of  a  fudden  will  you  be  fo 
fimple  as  to  fuffer  yourfelves  to  be  perfnaded  that  you 
are  unhappy,  that  you  are  opprefled,  tyrannifed  over,  and 
debafed  !  If  you  were  told  that  you  had  the  plague,  would 
you  believe  it  ?  Would  you  take  an  emetic  becaufe  your 
neighbour  has  a  fever  ?  There  is  a  mixture  of  abfurdity 
and  horror  in  die  idea  of  deluging  a  highly  favoured 
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corner  of  the  earth,  becaufe  elfewhere  abufes  and  cx- 
ceffes  have  exifted,  which,  under  the  name  of  reform,  have 
introduced  calamities  a  thoufand  times  more  deplorable. 

Above  every  thing  beware  of  depending  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  thofe  who  might  be  at  the  head  of  the  factions, 
that  you  may  be  preferved  from  the  effects  of  their  fury ; 
they  foon  become  depraved  themfelves,  and  incapable  of 
quitting  the  vortex  into  which  they  have  drawn  you.  I 
have  been  perfonally  acquainted,  from  his  infancy,  with 
one  who  has  had  a  principal  mare  in  what  has  pafled  at 
Geneva,  fmce  the  month  of  July.  I  believed  him  to  be 
good,  generous,  humane,  incapable  of  injuftice,  or  of  an 
unworthy  fentiment.  I  had  loft  fight  of  him  for  fome 
years;  but  I  thought  that,  notwithftanding  the  horrors  with 
which  he  had  lately  fullied  himfelf]  it  might  not  be  im- 
poffible  to  reclaim  him.  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  ifth  of 
Auguft,  as  foon  as  I  was  informed  of  the  fcenes  of  carnage 
which  had  pafled..  I  exprefled  myfelf  with  force,  but 
without  neglecting  any  of  thofe  managements  which  were 
compatible  with  the  indignation  which  I  felt.  I  was  aware 
that  in  order  to  perfuade  I  ought  not  to  irritate,  and  that 
the  queftion  was  not  fo  much  about  my  principles  reipect- 
ing  what  had  patted  for  thefe  two  laft  years  at  Geneva,  as 
about  motives  which  might  ferve  to  feparate  him  from 
this  ferocious  band  of  revolutionifts.  You  will  judge  of 
this  letter  by  what  I  am  going  to  tranfcribe  for  you.  It 
remains  to  fay  that  it  has  been  perfectly  ufelefs ;  it  has  not 
even  produced  an  anfwer.  I  could  with  by  imparting  it,- 
that  it  may  be  uieful  at  leaft  to  thofe  who  are  inclined  to 
tread  in  his  footfleps. 

"  A  long  and  intimate  friendihip  with  the  perfon  to  whom 
"  you  owe  your  birth,  and  from  whom  you  have  rcceiv- 
cc  ed  the  mod  tender  and  enlightened  attention ;  the  affec- 
"  tionate  intereft  which  from  your  infancy  I  have  borne 
<c  towards  you,  and  which  has  been  further  proved  by  the 
"  connexions  we  have  had  together,    are   the  motives - 
"  which  induce  me  to  write  to  you  at  this  epoch,  the 
"  mod  awful  and  folemn  of  your  whole  life.     It  is  not  my  • 
"  intention  to  diicufs  political  topics,  which  are  at  prefent 
Cf  fo  far  from  the  fubjedt ;  the  queftion  is  no  longer  about 

"  the 


"  the  conftitution,  about  laws,  or  about  liberty;  it  eon- 
"  cerns  the  firft  fentiments  of  humanity,  which  you  can- 
<{  not  entirely  ftifle.  It  marks  the  choice  between  a 
cc  career  of  crimes,  and  a  return  to  virtue.  I  have  always 
"  known  you  frank,  generous,  full  of  honour,  and  eager 
ce  to  do  good ;  with  thefe  difpofitions,  into  whatever  ex- 
"  cefies  you  may  have  been  hurried  by  an  enthufiafm 
"  which  deceives  you,  or  by  other  motives  which  are  not 
"  more  eafy  to  be  juftified,  I  believe  you  ftill  capable 
<c  of  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  tread  back  your  fleps, 
"  and  to  repair  as  much  as  poffible  the  evil  which  has 
ef  been  already  done.  Do  not  expect  however,  that  in 
"  order  to  engage  you  to  it,  I  mail  fubmit  to  flatter  prin- 
<*  ciples  which  are  contrary  to  my  own,  or  attempt  to 
"  difguife  the  horror  with  which  I  am  infpired  by  fcenes 
<c  which  difhonour  our  common  country.  No,  Sir;  in 
"  difcharging  towards  you  the  duty  of  an  old  friend,  I 
"  will  not  fully  it  by  any  difiimulation.  I  wifli,  on  the 
<e  contrary,  to  be  able  to  (hew  you,  in  all  its  energy,  the 
"  fentiment  with  which  all  good  people,  all  the  friends  of 
"  liberty  aie  infpired,  by  the  deplorable  irate  into  which 
"  the  party,  whofe  chief  you  appear  to  be,  has  reduced 
<c  your  unfortunate  country. 

"  I  have  not  adopted  the  revolution  which  has  already 
"  occafioned  fo  many  evils,  becaufe  it  was  not  necefiary 
"  for  rendering  the  people  free  and  happy;  or,  if fomething 
"  was  ftill  wanting  to  this  work,  we  had  wifer  and  furer 
tc  means  of  obtaining  it,  and  on  account  of  the  fatal  con- 
"  fequences  which  from  that  moment  I  forefaw  of  the 
"  overthrow  of  lawful  authority.  But,  had  I  been  at 
' c  Geneva,  I  would  have  acted  as  the  other  citizens ;  I 
"  would  have  fubmitted  to  the  new  conftitution ;  I  would 
"  have  fupported  the  eflablilhed  authority  in  order  to 
"  maintain  it;  and  1  would  have  awaited  the  refult  of 
"  time,  experience,  and  union,  for  fuch  changes  as  it 
"  n\5ght  have  been  advifeable  to  make.  This  was  the 
"  duty  of  every  honeft  man,  becaufe  it  was  the  only 

means  of  reftoring  within  our  walls  the  mutual  confi- 
f  dence  of  the  Genevefe,  the  efteem  of  our  neighbours, 

arts,  commerce,  and  all  the  fources  of  profperity  which 

"  vanifhed 


"  vanimed  the  moment  we  gave  ourfelves  up  to  the  chi- 
"  meras  of  a  revolution  which  fuited  us  fo  ill.  But  inftead 
"  of  following  this  track,  what  have  you  ventured  to  un- 
u  dertake  ?  Why  fhould  the  General  Afiembly  have  dif- 
*c  appeared  if  your  intention  was  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
u  majority  of  the  Nation  ?  Where  is  the  rallying  point  ? 
"  How  is  the  public  good  to  be  recognized  where  the  na- 
tc  tional  will  is  trampled  upon  ?  What  is  this  affembly  of 
"  Revolutionifts?  Are  they  our  conquerors,  or  our  matters? 
"  Let  them  avow  it,  and  every  thing  is  explained  j  but  af- 
"  ter  a  nocturnal  invafion,  who  talks  of  •patriot'ifm^  of 
"  liberty ',  and  of  virtue?  I  defire  not  to  difpute  the 
"  point  of  right  with  you,  it  would  be  an  injury  to  your 
"  underftanding.  Have  you  done  what  you  wifhed  to 
"  do  ?  This  is  the  only  queftion  to  afk  you  in  the  prelent 
"  ftate  of  things.  All  thofe  who  have  lent  a  hand  to 
"  thefe  acts  of  violence  appear  indiffolubly  linked  to  you. 
<f  The  more  you  have  to  apprehend  from  a  party  which 
"  you  have  driven  to  defpair,  the  more  you  will  be 
"  united  to  hinder  it  from  recovering  its  ftrength.  This 
"  doubtlefs  is  what  your  policy  has  forefeen  as  an  advan- 
<c  tageous  effect  of  this  infurrection.  But  what  is  the  con- 
"  fequence  of  it  ?  You  yourfelf,  and  all  the  chiefs,  have 
"  placed  yourfelves  in  a  dependence  upon  thofe  who  have 
<f  been  your  agents ;  for  they  rightly  perceive  that  they 
"  are  more  neceflary  to  you,  than  you  are  to  them,  and 
"  that  if  they  abandon  you,  you  are  undone.  Thus  there 
"  no  longer  exifts  authority  over  them.  You  appear  the 
*f  conductors,  and  you  are  the  flaves.  You  preferve  only 
"  an  external  authority  at  the  price  of  the  bafeft  concef- 
"  fions.  Should  you  regret  the  blood  which  they  are  de- 
'*  firous  to  fpill,  your  influence  ceafes.  Should  you  pof- 
"  fefs  no  greater  humanity  than  they,  you  will  have  more 
<f  forefight,  more  policy,  you  will  be  defirous  of  prevent- 
"  ing  the  diforders  which  enter  not  into  your  views;  but 
c*  you  will  be  obliged  to  authorife  them,  that  you  may  not 
"  appear  a  moderantifte,  an  endormeur.  The  alternative  of 
"  fuffering  one  crime  to  be  committed  in  order  to  hinder 
*(  another,  will  be  henceforth  your  pretext  olr  your  lot. 
*c  Such  is  the  flattering  authority  of  thofe  who  have  over- 
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rt  turned  the  laws;  the  impoffibility  of  re  eftablifhing  then? 
"  ought  to  make  thofe  tremble  for  themfelves  at  lead, 
"  who  meditate  revolting  againft  them.  Tyrants  one 
"  day,  they  are  tyrannized  over  the  next;  they  are 
<c  dragged  on  for  fome  time  betwixt  weaknefs  and  op- 
"  probrium,  until  their  rivals  and  their  fatellites  be- 
"  come  equally  fick  of  them.  Siippofe  that  your  credit, 
<f  contrary  to  every  example,  ftiould  withftand  thefe  vi- 
"  ciflitudes,  what  fcenes  will  Geneva  prefent  ?  What  fort 
"  of  a  country  will  you  have  made  for  yourfelves  ?  Re- 
"  fentment,  humiliation,  grief  in  fome;  the  diftruft,  me- 
"  naces,  arrogance,  rankling  in  others;  every  heart  ul- 
ec  cerated  by  hatred,  and  all  the  prefent  generation  rent 
"  afunder  by  a  rooted  antipathy.  Thofe  who  have  fuf- 
*£  fered  will  not  be  the  mod  implacable ;  you  are  too 
tc  well  acquainted  with  the  human  heart  not  to  know 
"  that  the  offended  pardons,  the  offending  never.  Are 
fc  you  to  kill,  banifh,  or  plunder,  all  thofe  who  wear  the 
"  mourning  of  their  country,  and  fuch  as  may  be  fuf- 
"  peeled  of  difapproving  thefe  violences  ?  What  will  you 
"  render  to  your  fellow-citizens  that  can  indemnify  them 
"  for  the  loffes  they  have  fuftained  ?  What  will  yen 
<c  render  to  them  in  lieu  of  that  confidence  and  that  re- 
"  fpec~l  which  they  have  always  teftified  for  one  another, 
"  in  the  very  midft  of  diffenfions  ?  W^hat  will  you  render 
"  to  them  after  having  deprived  them  of  their  own  efteem 
"  and  that  of  their  neighbours  ?  What  will  you  anfwer  to 
"  thofe  who  fhould  come  and  reproach  you  that  your 
"  pretended  efforts  for  liberty  have  ruined  more  families, 
"  fpilt  more  blood,  and  poifoned  more  fources  of  happi- 
"  nefs  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks,  than  ariftocracy  in  its 
<c  greateft  exceffes  had  done  in  the  fpace  of  many  ages  ? 
et  And  that  ariftocracy  no  longer  exifted  amongft  us.  . . . 

"  Do  you  regard  this  infurredtion  as  a  pecuniary  re- 
"  fource  ?  I  will  not  now  recount  all  the  horrid  effects 
"  of  thefe  conhTcations,  which,  admitting  the  crime  of 
"  the  fathers,  inflicts  the  punimment  upon  their  innocent 
"  children.  Yet,  even  in  Geneva  itfelf,  who  is  it  that 
".  believes  them  guilty  of  thefe  pretended  crimes  ?  Where- 
st  are  their  plots  ?  What  attempts  have  they  made  againft 
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"  the  laws  ?  Who  has  committed  violence  ?  I  will  (imply 

"  afk  you  if  you  think  thefe  iniquitous  confifcations  very 

<f  profitable?  Whether  the  Turns  acquired  by  thefe  means 

<f  will  not  be  exhaufted  by  the  payment  of  the  revolu- 

u  tionifts  ?    Whether  you  will  not  have  the  difsrace  of 

j  o 

"  having  ruined  the  lawful  pofleffors,  without  enriching 
ff  the  plunderers  ?  Whether  you  will  not  have  deftroyed 
"  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  labour  ?  Whether 
(c  you  do  not  keep  all  thofe  at  a  diftance  from  Geneva 
"  who  might  be  inclined  to  carry  there  the  fruits  of  their 
<(  economy  in  foreign  countries  ?  Whether  you  do  not 
"  condemn  your  country  beyond  redemption,  never  to 
"  rife  again  from  her  ruins  ?  You  could  not  deceive  your- 
"  felf  in  thefe  points,  you  have  acted  precifely  like  the 
<c  favage  fpoken  of  by  Montefquieu,  which  cut  down  the 
t(  tree  by  the  roots  in  order  to  gather  the  fruit. 

"  I  am  far  from  imputing  to  your  particular  wifh  all 
"  the  horrors  which  have  been  committed ;  but  when 
<(  you  deftroy  the  empire  of  the  law,  when  you  excite  the 
"  fury  of  a  certain  clafs  of  people,  by  thofe  dark  and 
"  vague  furmifes  of  confpiracy  which  are  the  eternal  re- 
fc  fource  of  Tyranny  j  when  you  put  in  motion  men  who 
"  have  nothing  to  lofe,  either  in  fortune  or  reputation, 
"  but  who  are  of  confequence  only  in  the  day  of  terror  and 
"  of  crime,  you  are  as  much  refponfible  for  all  which  re- 
"  fults  from  it,  as  if  you  had  done  it  with  your  own 
tc  hand.  That  violation  of  afylum,  the  greateft  poffible 
<c  infringement  of  liberty ;  that  night  of  confirmation,  in 
<c  which  citizens  acted  againft  their  fellow-citizens  like 
<c  barbarians  in  a  town  taken  by  aflault ;  that  diftraction 
"  of  the  interior  of  every  family,  the  fick,  the  old  infultecl 
"  and  dragged  to  prifon  amidfl  the  outrages  of  a  mob, 
f(  which  completed  its  turpitude  by  infulting  misfortune; 
t(  thofe  unfortunate  creatures  abandoned  to  anguiih  and 
"  to  hunger :  all  thefe  previous  violences  were  only  fteps 
"  to  that  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  faves  the  inquifi- 
tc  tion  from  being  the  mod  infernal  of  human  inventions  j 
"  which  would  caufe  even  a  villain  condemned  in  this 
"  manner  to  be  pitied,  but  which  is  erected  againft  thofe 
*'  men  only  in  whom  it  is  not  poffible  to  find  a  crime. 

4  "  And 
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tc  And  it  is  you — who  are  at  the  head  of  this  revolu- 
"  tion  !  it  is  you  who  have  fpread  deftruction  in  a  coun- 
"  try  all  the  individuals  of  which  are  your  relations, 
tf  your  friends,  or  your  acquaintance !  You,  whom  I 
"  have  known  burning  with  indignation  againft  an  aft 
"  of  cowardice  or  injuftice !  You,  who  would  have  ex- 
"  pofed  your  life  to  fave  even  that  of  your  enemy ! 
"  My  God,  how  rapidly  have  you  changed !  But  the  time 
"  will  come  when  you  will  envy  the  lot  of  thofe  victims 
"  which  your  revolution  has  made.  I  do  not  tell  you 
tc  that  political  crimes  have  always  prepared  the  grave  of 
"  thofe  who  commit  them,  that  a  popularity  difgufting 
"  in  its  object  is  as  inconftant  as  it  is  contemptible ;  I  do 
"  not  tell  you  that  a  thoufand  events  may  change  the 
"  order  of  things  which  uphold  you,  and  that  then  you 
"  will  no  longer  find  an  afylum,  not  a  corner  of  the  earth 
"  to  fhelter  you  from  the  terrible  reproaches  of  your  coun- 
<e  trymen  j  I  do  not  remind  you  of  the  tragical  end  of  him 
"  to  whom  Geneva  owes  her  laft  misfortunes.  Your  natural 
"  intrepidity  may  perhaps  make  you  feel  a  fort  of  pride 
"  in  braving  all  thefe  dangers ;  but  I  can  never  believe 
"  that  in  certain  moments  your  fenfibility  does  not  re- 
K  move  the  veil  of  illufion  with  which  you  are  fafcinated ; 
"  the  cry  of  humanity  which  refounds  about  you  muft 
"  fecretly  thrill  your  heart ;  the  evil  which  is  pad  is  irre- 
<c  parable,  but  you  can  do  much  to  prevent  its  continua- 
"  tion.  I  conjure  you,  by  yourfelf,  by  what  you  was  be- 
"  fore  this  epoch  of  madnefs  and  fanaticifm,  fave  your 
fe  afflicted  country  and  your  fellow- citizens  from  defpair." 

Can  other  examples  be  wanting  to  convince  a  nation  fo 
profperous  as  yours,  that  it  has  every  thing  to  lofe,  and  no- 
thing to  gain  by  a  revolution  ?  That  when  the  people 
ufurp  the  authority,  they  become  immediately  blind  and 
irrefiftible  inftruments  of  oppreflion,  a  torrent  which 
breaks  through  the  ftrongeft  dikes ;  whereas  the  neceflary 
principles  of  a  ftable  and  legitimate  government  are  to 
preferve,  and  increafe  the  public  profperity  ?  That,  what- 
ever the  conftitution  be,  there  is  always  a  refponfiblity  at- 
tached to  thole  who  hold  the  reins  of  government,  which 
it  is  their  intereft  to  refpect,  and  which  fo  often  does  not 

exift 
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exift  at  all  with  popular  parties  ?  May  you  preferve  the 
honourable  reputation  of  a  wife  and  peaceable  people,  at- 
tached to  its  ancient  cuftoms.  Above  all,  may  you  never 
fuffer  yourfelves  to  be  dazzled  by  the  deceitful  lure  which 
has  configned  the  French  and  the  Genevefe  to  fuch 
calamities.  With  this  wifh  I  conclude  my  letter. 

I  am,   Sir,  &c. 

Kenfmgton^  D.  CHAUVET. 

Oft.  24th,  1794* 

P.  S.  I  have  this  moment  received  the  Account  of  the 
late  revolution  in  Geneva,  and  of  the  conduct  of  Frame  to- 
wards that  Republic,  which  I  fend  you.  You  will  eafily 
recognife  in  it  the  pen  of  a  true  friend  to  liberty,  who  de- 
fends it  fo  much  the  more  ably  as  he  expreffes  himfelf  with 
force  againft  its  excefies.  Although  doubtlefs  you  are  al- 
ready acquainted  with  the  events  which  it  contains,  it  will 
not  be  lefs  interefting  for  you  to  fee  them  here  collected. 
This  tiflue  of  crimes  and  misfortunes  which  has  been  the 
poifoned  fruit  of  revolutionary  fanatacifm  in  my  country, 
will  fpeak  more  forcibly  than  any  reafoning  can  do  to  thofe 
who  are  ftill  dilpofed  to  launch  into  it. 


THE    END. 
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